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It is the purpose of the REcorD to keep in touch with the live 
topics of theological and ecclesiastical thought and action and 
to contribute what it can to the forwarding of those things that 
make for the progress of the Kingdom. Last May we published 
a sketch of the Dayton Conference of the three Denominations 
which there consulted respecting union, and gave a sketch of 
those considering joining with the Congregationalists. The bear- 
ing and the reception of the representatives of the Methodist Pro- 
testants and the United Brethren at the meeting of the American 
Board made it clear that in the field of foreign missionary en- 
deavor there stood no obstacles in the way of cordial co-operation 
between the bodies. The Pittsburg consultation did much to clar- 
ify the situation and in some respects changed the aspect of af- 
fairs from that left by the Dayton meeting. It would seem 
pretty obvious that there is no possibility of precipitate action. 
In this number of the REcorp we are able to print a thoughtful 
paper by Dean Nash of Pacific Seminary pleading for an irenic 
and broadly catholic temper in the discussion of this most im- 


portant topic. 


It is gratifying to note how thoroughly alert the Education 
Society is to the tremendous problem that presents itself to Con- 
gregationalism in carrying its share of the burden that the influx 
of foreign population lays upon the Christians of the United 
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States. The recent conference in Boston was of immense sig- 
nificance in showing what the Denomination is at present 
trying to do, and thus forming the basis of what may be done. It 
is our privilege to give substantially complete the reports that 
were presented by various agencies to that meeting. It is of im- 
portance that people should have the facts laid before them. We 
propose to reprint these papers in a separate pamphlet and shall 
be glad to supply them at a nominal cost. 


The general interest in the subject of Comparative Religion 
is such that it is unnecessary to bespeak a reading for the first of 
a series of papers on the Ndau Religion by Rev. G. A. Wilder. 
Dr. Wilder is both a devoted missionary and an accurate ob- 
server. What he gives will have value as a contribution to the 
scientific study of the history of religion and will also make vivid 
the work which the missionary has to do in the winning of these 
souls to Christ. The atrocities in the Kongo district have roused 
the indignation and the sympathy of the Christian world. The 
attitude of the British government toward the Zulus, and the 
rapid development of race antipathies there are not pleasant to 
contemplate, but they do quicken interest. These sketches make 
very real what a vast deal the group of tribes described have to 
unlearn and learn before occidental Christianity can look hori- 


zontally into the eyes of their souls. 


We devote at this time much space to news from the Alumni. 
In addition to the news contained in the Recor», it is hoped that 
which the seminary is now 


” 


one number of the “ Bulletins 
proposing to issue may be annually devoted to an Address List 
and to the Necrology for the year. It is hoped that we shall 
be able to keep pretty well informed about what is going on 
“ Among the Alumni” during the year and may be able to keep 
them acquainted with the “ Happenings in the Seminary.” It is 
suggested that nothing wiil more conduce to this end than the 
prompt enclosure of $1.00 as subscription to the magazine, which 
an alumnus writes “is a good deal better worth the price than 
some others which I keep on taking.” If you agree, why not 
call the attention of some Hartford man who does not take it 
to this fact? 





Christian Experience and Realiiy 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE AND REALITY. * 


1. We are gathered as Christian men and women,— as those 
who believe they have been redeemed through Jesus Christ, — as 
those to whom the reality and value of this experience of redemp- 
tion is so precious that our lives are set to the proclamation of 
this blessed evangel, we yearn to lead others to a knowledge of 
this experience in its inestimable value, and its universal signi- 


ficance. 

We are gathered also as a body of students, coming here for 
a period of preparation for this life work. The message we have 
to give is too important and too sacred to be warped or distorted. 
It is too momentous not to be projected into the world, in its 
precision of content, with the highest tension of a tenacious and 


rounded and tempered character. 

The power of a man, in the often quoted words of Phillips 
Brooks, is his idea multiplied by his personality. The idea of 
Christianity is twenty centuries old. It is not strange to most of 
those to whom we may proclaim it. Of the more moment then, 
is the power of its propulsion. 

The chiefest work of a Seminary is the development of person- 
ality, the upbuilding of character. Character grows through the 
strengthening of the will, through the deepening of the emotions, 
through the broadening of the mind. Seminary work is, on its 
face, chiefly intellectual, — but the holding of the will taut through 
the uncongenial but necessary task; the loyal meeting of institu- 
tional obligations and expectations ; the persistent endeavor in the 
pursuit of truth; the patient waiting on the mastery of a method 
for reaching a conclusion, the ardent love for the truth secured, 
the intimate fellowship with Him who will lead into all truth, 
and the consistent reliance on His leadership — these open the 
way for the enlargement, in a supreme degree, of will and heart, as 
well as of mind. And above all, the convergence of the whole 


*Given as the ‘Annual Address at the opening of the year at Hartford Seminary 
Sept. 26, 1906. 
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self in loyal obedience to the Master, the persistence in the loving 
and constant recognition of gracious indebtedness to a Redeemer, 
the ever renewed vividness of that grasp on eternal realities, given 
in the @xperience of the life which is hid with Christ in God, — 
all these are both the striving and the process in the upbuilding 
of a personality which shall be kinetic for bringing the world to 
God. 

Since we recognize that our Christian experience should deepen 
during these thirty weeks for the strengthening character, and 
since this result is to be secured chiefly through struggle in the 
arena of the world of intellectual striving, I am led tonight to 
call your attention to some phases of philosophical discussion, 
and their relation to Christian experience, and to suggest as our 
theme Christian Experience and Reality,— the significance of the 
Christian experience as apprehending reality, in the light of some 


recent philosophical theories. 


I. First, then, a word as to the Christian’s attitude toward 
Reality. When we talk of a Christian experience we are indicat- 
ing that it has the marks of the class experience with the dif- 
ferentiae, whatever they may be, involved in the word Christian. 
Now experience, as commonly used, suggests the more or less 
passive reception of impressions produced by either inner or outer 
conditions, generally the latter. We talk of our experiences, 
pleasant or painful, during a vacation, and we mean the impression 
upon us from our conditions. My boy of eleven has recently, been 
reading in Scott’s “ Talisman” how Kenneth tells the incredu- 
lous Ilderim of the ice-covered lake over which an army marches. 
The noble Saracen refuses to believe it because it is outside of 
his experience. An “experienced ” chauffeur is the man who has 
often known what it is to be both in and under the automobile. 
As thus commonly used, experience is supposed to give us the 
real thing, and the real thing can be secured only through the 
experience. Ilderim may have the idea but not the reality until 
he has experienced ice. You may get the idea, but not the reality 
of the under side of the auto until you too have been there. 

For all practical life such continues to be the attitude of all of 
us in interpreting experience. But psychological analysis and 
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philosophical reasoning have been unable to rest there. The 
question comes, Does experience actually touch reality at all? 
As soon as this question is put it is evident that it contains another 
presupposition, equally natural with the judgment that experience 
gives reality, namely the judgment that reality exists by itself 
apart from experience. And the question arises, Is this presup- 
position justified ? 

Here we are then face to face with the problem which the 
succession of English philosophers from Hobbes to Hume handed 
over to Kant. Apparently our experience supplies us with a 
mental state which we call knowledge and which we naturally 
refer to a reality outside of us and given to us in our experience. 

3ut the question comes, How do we know this reality and what 
is the reality that we know? Do we grasp reality, or,do we create 
it in our experience? You ask your color-blind friend to admire 
that rosy apple gleaming through the tree, and to your surprise 
he insists that it is green; and the short-sighted passer-by, when 
requested to arbitrate the difference, says you are both mistaken 
and tells you there is no apple there. And so you see the apple 
is “all in your eye,” neither what it is, nor that is, is assured 
except to the seer, and he is sure of both. 

It is inevitably easy to conclude that all knowledge given in 
experience is a knowledge of mental states. But how about their 
objective reference? Do they refer to something not themselves 
or do they themselves constitute reality? And if they do the 
latter shall we conclude with the rationalist to man’s true ap- 
prehension of it, or is their nature so illusory and their attach- 
ment to a permanent personality so loose, that we must adopt at 
least an “ academic scepticism” ? Or may we assert that by some 
process of presentation or representation they do give us a reality 
other than themselves? Or again shall we assert that there 
is such a reality, but that though obliged to assert it we must 
deny all knowledge of it? 

From the point of view of everyday bread and butter affairs 
or from the point of view of scientific or speculative investigation, 
there is a sense in which it makes little difference which view is 
true. Men will continue to eat and drink, marry and be given in 
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marriage, and not worry about the objective reality so long as the 
subjective craving is satisfied. 

The statistics of the packing houses seem to indicate that 
more potted ham is eaten than before men had reason to believe 
what it wasn’t. Ideas are cleaner than floor splinters, and if they 
satisfy the taste, why complain if they are other than they seem? 
So in science. So long as the laws of nature and the temporal 
and spacial coincidences continue to present the phenomena of a 
marvelous unfolding system, what recks it whether this fascinating 
and intricate and ever expanding universe is “ such stuff as dreams 
are made of,” or adamant or protoplasm objectively real? Pure 
mathematics gains little in attractiveness because its formulae 
seem to be in so large measure incorporate in an objective uni- 
verse. 

Even the pageant of history, with its banners and its consti- 
tutions, its saints and its devils, its cradles and its tombs, its sobs 
and its caresses, may be thought of indifferently as having in 
its events an extra mental, or only a constantly subjective reality. 

Such, however, may not be the religious attitude with respect 
to reality. Religious experience must touch the real. It is true, 
as a recent German writer says, that judgments of Christian 
experience are essentially dualistic, at least as respects an ethical 
and supernatural dualism. The satisfaction it affords depends on 
a God of holiness and on a real redemption. 

God’s relation to the Christian in Christ, and the Christian’s 
relation to God as experienced, is not something the objective 
reality of which can be indifferently accepted or rejected. I can- 
not be satisfied simply to feel that my sins are forgiven, I am not 
contented in saying that there is the constant notion of a holy 
and forgiving God, in the same way that I can reconcile myself 
to the subjectivity of the cold at which I shiver in winter, or of 
the vision of Venus blazing in the sunset sky. 

No formal utterance of pope or book, no vision of Lazarus 
rising with his burial cerements, no voice of Jesus speaking from 
a rended tomb, can with the weight of stark authority or with 
the winning necromancy of thaumaturgic charm, bend or allure 
my spirit to the peace of a forgiven soul, until the glory of the 
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divine Father’s sacrificial love stands massive in impregnable 
reality above any mists or haze of iridescent subjective illusion. 
I am saved, to be sure, by faith, but it is by a faith in the real 
character of a real God and not by faith in the reality of that 
which by necessary postulate may be conceived as probable error. 

In view, then, of the fact that of necessity the Christian ex- 
perience must be conceived as laying hold on reality, and on a 
reality that is both ethical and supernatural, certain phases of 
current philosophical speculation are of somewhat peculiar in- 
terest to the Christian who would orient himself in the world, 
and who is unwilling to acknowledge that the deepest convictions 
of his life are entirely unrelated to the sphere of rationality which 
makes symmetrical all other elements in the universe of thought. 


II. Let us now very briefly review movements of modern 
thought which have culminated in the mood of today. As one 
looks back over the development of philosophical thought in the 
19th century, especially in its relation to theology and the es- 
sential realities of the Christian experience, two great movements 
are seen, hostile to Christianity. And it has at times appeared 
as if the realities of the Christian faith might be ground between 
their upper and lower millstones. 

One is the mechanical interpretation of the world. The other 
is a rationalistic idealism, interpreting the universe in terms of a 
necessary logic of true thought. One strove to measure the world, 
to define it in the quantitative terms of mechanics, and to interpret 
it in formulae of dynamic causation, with an entire elimination of 
the idea of purpose. The other tried to measure and interpret it 
in terms of the inevitable unfolding of the logic of ideas. Both 
tended to the practical elimination of the realities of the Christian 
experience, the former denying its value and trustworthiness 
because irreducible to mechanical measurements, the latter ac- 
complishing the destruction of these realities not by the method 
of exclusion, but by that of inclusion, and interpreting them as 
lower and symbolic expressions for fundamental and necessary 
thought relationships. One line is commonly associated with such 
names as Spencer, Clifford, Darwin, the other with such names 
as Hegel and Caird. 
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I am quite ready to admit the lack of exact precision and 
adequacy in any such statement, and am by no means forgetful 
of those who have found ways of reconciling both with the 
realities of the Christian faith; and I also recall those who have 
felt it was possible that by either of these the Christian faith 
might be buttressed and sustained. Still the Christian faith has 
never felt altogether at home within the pale of either a mechan- 
istic sensationism or a deterministic rationalism. With the last 
decade or so both empiricism and idealism have manifested a 
‘ purpose ”’ and 


‘ 


tendency toward a new terminology. The words 
“ meaning,” or “ value,” have come to the fore, as the key words 
in the interpretation of reality. 

Ideals are being substituted for ideas. The terminology of 
the will and of the desires tends to take the place of the termi- 
nology of the intellect. My world is not constituted by my thought. 
My world is constituted through my purposes. The universe as a 
whole is not logically perfected idea, but self realizing purpose. 
My own reality does not lie in my being an idea, or thought of 
God, but in my constituting by my purposes a part of the eternal 
purpose. Reality is thus interpreted not principally logically but 
chiefly teleologically. 

Set baldly over against each other, two quotations from rela- 
tively recent philosophical writers will indicate the contrast be- 
tween the points of view. One says, “ There is for us no real in 
addition to the real that is thought . . . The real only comes 
to be for us in so far as there has gone on a process of discrimina- 
tion and unification within a single reality by means of which the 
real has been constituted as a thought or ideal reality.”” Beside 
these sentences I sét others which-you will perceive indicate a 
very different way of approach to the problem of reality. “ Your 
intelligent ideas of things never consist of mere images of things, 
but always involve a consciousness of how you propose to act 
toward the things of which you have ideas .. . An idea is any 
state of consciousness which when present is then and there 
viewed as the partial expression of a single conscious purpose. 
The primary character which makes it an idea is not its representa- 
tive character but its inner character as relatively fulfilling the 


purpose.” 
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The idealisms of Professor Watson and Professor Royce as 
thus inadequately superimposed are not necessarily contradictory, 
but the latter gives emphasis to the volitional constituent in reality 
and its fulfilment through action; while the former lays stress 
on the intellectual constituent and its fulfilment through thought. 

Not only is current metaphysical thought widening the con- 
ception of reality by introducing into it the volitional element and 
by the emphasis on the progressive attainment in concrete realiza- 
tion of a sought-for end or good; but the introduction of the 
concept of purpose and the accent on the notion of “ meaning ” 
as the expression for an object of out-going volition, desire and 
effort, has added a greatly enlarged richness to the notion of 
experience. 


III. Asa result of the newer metaphysical, and also it must 
be said psychological, thinking, experience has received a new 
treatment and has been estimated at a new value. The war 
between the subjectivism of Hume and the naive common-sense 
of the older Scotch school, with the involved skeptical, agnostic, 
mechanistic, or materialistic implication, is declared to be over. 
It is declared to be cver because the idea of experience as being 
representative of a real which is other than itself must be aban- 
doned. For it there is to be substituted the notion that experience 
itself is the stuff of which everything is composed. All im- 
mediate experience as such is real. 

As Professor Schiller has said, “ We start, indubitably, with 
an immediate experience of some sort. But we do not rest therein. 
If we could, there would be no further question. Our immediate 
experience would suffice; it would be the sole and complete 
reality . . . . But our experience is woefully discordant and 
inadequate. In other words, our experience is not that of a 
perfect world. We are neither disposed, therefore, nor able, to 
accept it as it appears to be. Its surface value will not enable 
us to meet our obligations; we are compelled, therefore, to dis- 
count our immediate experience, to treat it as an appearance of 
something ulterior which will supplement its deficiency. We 
move on, therefore, from our starting-point, taking our im- 
mediate experience as the symbol which transmits to us the glad 
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tidings of a higher reality, wheréof it partly manifests the nature. 
The ‘ realities’ of ordinary life and science are all of this second- 
ary order: they rest upon inferences from our immediate ex- 
perience which have been found to work. And the process of 
reaching them is everywhere the same: we experiment with 
notions which are suggested to our intelligence by our immediate 
experience, until we hit upon one which seems to be serviceable 
for some purpose which engrosses us. And then we declare real 
the conception which serves our purpose, nay more real, because 
more potent than the immediate experience for the satisfaction of 
our desire.” 

“When we have discovered,” says Prof. Fullerton, “ that this 
thing, this experience or complex of experience, takes its place in 
the orderly and coherent system of experiences which we contrast 
with mere imaginings, we call it a real thing. Its reality means 
to us this and nothing more.” Here, then, we have the con- 
ception of reality constituted immediately through experience and 
organized and tested as true through its satisfaction of needs. 

We see thus the idea of experience has greatly widened. It 
is no longer confined to simply what the senses can apprehend and 
the scales and the clock measure, but all our immediate ex- 
periences of whatever sort are real. They constitute for us all 
the reality there is or that there can be. And when the question 
is put, How distinguish truth from error, the reply will be that 
truth is found in value, serviceableness, usefulness, — worth of 
some sort. That must be treated as the highest truth which has 
the highest value. Many experiences, suggests Professor James, 
have been so universal and have shown themselves to be so valu- 
able that they have been co-ordinated into the experience of the 
race and become axioms, like those of mathematics or necessities 
of thought, like space and time. 

Here, then, we see, are two concepts the use of which in inter- 
preting reality and in testing truth are characteristic of the most 
recent phases of philosophic discussion. This is what is denom- 
inated the pragmatic view of the world. This application of the 
word “ pragmatic ” is somewhat foo wide to be accurately descrip- 
tive of what is sometimes called the School of the Pragmatists. 
Pragmatists will generally utilize both concepts, though all who 
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use both concepts may not consent to the pragmatic label. But 
as philosophical designations go this may be considered ade- 
quately accurate- . 

The result of the emphasis on these two concepts by philosoph- 
ical writers has been that among the pragmatists the phenomena 
of the religious experience have been given a place and signi- 
ficance for the philosophical specialist that they had not before 
possessed. These have come to note that the phenomena of the 
religious life are too vivid in their conviction of reality to be 
classed with what Professors Fullerton and Schiller call “ mere 
imaginings.” They recognize that these experiences have a pro- 
found “ meaning ” for the individual as constituting the satisfac- 
tion of a most masterful need. Moreover, they have persisted 
and have been co-ordinated in the history of the human race into 
beliefs which, conceived as realities, have come to be what are 
the serviceable or necessary postulates for “ explaining ” or bring- 
ing into consistency large tracts of the mental life. 

This appears not only in such specialized treatises as Professor 
James’ Varieties of Religious Experience, but it has become so 
far characteristic of current philosophical thinking that Professor 
Dewey chose as a theme of his Presidential address at the last 
meeting of the Philosophical Association the topic “ Beliefs and 
Realities.” Herein he elaborates the proposition that “ beliefs 
are themselves real without discount, manifesting their reality in 
a proper way, namely, by modifying and shaping the reality of 
other real things: that in their reality they connect the bias, the 
preferences and affections, the needs and endeavors of personal 
lives, with the values, the characters ascribed to things, whereby 
the latter are made worthy of human acquaintance and responsive 
to human intercourse,” “so that beliefs are the most natural and 
most metaphysical of all things, and knowledge is a technique 
for working out their implications and interrelations, for directing 
their formation and employ.” 

I have tried thus to sketch in necessarily inadequate fashion 
a notable tendency of philosophical thought current among us 
and the influence of which is becoming more and more pervasive 
in the mental activities of thoughtful people. It is a mood which, 
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as students of theology, we must, of course, encounter. It is an 
expression of the spirit of our age. 

Moreover, such a view suggests an attitude of mind toward 
which we Christians, possessing a Christian experience, must 
relate ourselves and which comes with something of peculiar 
force and imperative to us who as students through the discipline 
chiefly of the intellectual life are striving to build up the character 
which shall provide propulsion to our Christian faith. 


IV. I would, then, in closing, call attention to some of the 
problems which the philosophical theory of pragmatism presents 
and some of the solutions it suggests, especially in its bearing on 
our personal Christian faith. First of all, | appreciate that I may 
be met by the question, Why trouble to relate Christian thought 
to new and uncompleted philosophical theories? Why not let 
the philosopher go his own gait and the Christian remain in the 
adytum of his holy of holies? Suppose the shrine is opaque and 
neither admits light from without nor transmits light from 
within. Is not the light shining from the Ark of the Covenant 
between the golden cherubim enough for him who dwells within 
the shrine of the Christian experience? We must reply that the 
veil of the temple has been rent in twain, and the pillar which is 
fire and radiancy by night is cloud and obscurity by day. Christi- 
anity will not shine and threaten for a select few. It must ir- 
radiate the world. 

The reconciliation through Christ stands out as a cosmic 
process. The redemptive Cross has an eternal significance. Jesus 
Christ summons all men to faith. He Himself, His work, faith 
in Him, are historic facts in the world of reality and human ex- 
periences. Christianity appeals as true and as truth to Jew and 
Gentile, Greek and Barbarian. The pentecostal multitude, baptized 
from on high, must hear the word in the language in which each 
was born, and the alphabet of the language of the mind is 
composed of the presuppositions which the mind has arranged 
into its vernacular. The profound truths of the Christian ex- 
perience must be expressible in any vernacular of the reason, be 
it Hebrew or Greek, Teuton or Anglo-Saxon, Japanese or Hindu. 
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It must express itself in these if it is to subordinate them to 
itself. 

Systems of Christian theology have always been the effort of 
the Christian heart to express its convictions in the language of 
the rational thought of the day. The thought of our day is in- 
creasingly pragmatic, and Christianity has a message of truth 
to the pragmatist as well as to the follower of Dugald Stewart 
or Hegel. 

We probably all of us feel kindly disposed to a philosophical 
theory which gives a place to the religious experience as a means 
of reaching reality, to a philosophy which does not insist on re- 
interpreting its experience into essentially non-religious forms, 
and which does not assert the falsity of its conclusions either 
because of the essential incognizability of that which it supposes 
it knows, or because its method is one which does not conform to 
the requirements of mathematical or mechanical enunciation. 

When now, some ten years ago, Professor James’ volume on 
The Will to Believe appeared, many of us were deeply moved by 
the appeal of the first two essays to young men, urging the right 
of faith as against doubt, and indicating how doubt itself was a 
negative decision which, before the testing, excluded from a pos- 
sible good. You recall the brilliant conclusion of the paper on 
“Is Life worth Living’’; ‘“ These, then, are my last words to 
you: be not afraid of life. Believe that life ts worth living and 
your belief will help create the fact. The scientific proofs that 
you are right may not be clear before the Day of Judgment (or 
some stage of being which that expression may serve to sym- 
bolize) is reached. But the faithful fighters of this hour or the 
beings that then and there will represent them, may then turn to 
the faint hearted who here decline to go on, with words like those 
with which Henry IV greeted tardy Crillon after a great victory 
had been gained: ‘Go hang yourself, brave Crillon. We fought 
at Arques and you were not there.’ ” 

Nobody can deny the appeal to life, of a philosophy which 
sees reality in the making ; which insists that whatever in the long 
run works out the highest and the best will prove to be the true; 
which holds that not only in the process of character building 
but in the world of the material as well, human needs, human 
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desires, human purposes as they reach out into the universe 
are not like children grasping for the moon. There is power 
in a philosophy which says men are not trying vainly to get at 
an abstract, remote, intangible, universal real which ever eludes 
while it beckons; but that they themselves, through the ful- 
filling of their desires, through the realizing of their longings, 
through the satisfying of their needs, are constituting individual, 
concrete reality in its fulness. 

Many students of the theory of knowledge since Kant will feel 
something of sympathy with Professor Dewey’s utterance that 
“the ancient myth of Tantalus and his effort to drink the water 
before him seems to be ingeniously prophetic of modern episto- 
mology. The thirstier, the needier of truth is the human mind, 
and the intenser the effort it puts forth to slake itself in the ocean 
of being just beyond the edge of consciousness, the more surely 
the living waters of truth recede.” Some seem disposed the 
rather to picture the pragmatist as a modern Moses smiting with 
the rod of “ purpose”’ and “ meaning ” the arid rock of being, 
from which gushes forth the living stream of reality. The 
amazed beholder of such philosophical zeal is disposed to exclaim: 
Is Paul indeed among the pragmatists, and the author of Hebrews 
among the modern enpiricists? For in very truth it appears 
that “ faith is the giving substance to things hoped for, the test 
of things not seen.” 

All this I say, as interpreted from the Christian standpoint, 
has its winsomeness and its charm; but a further question will 
arise. If reality is fulfilled purpose, if the ideal is the real, if the 
thing that I want and strive for gets reality in the striving for it, 
then may there be as many reals as there are /’s? What is the 
logical distinction between truth and error? How discriminate 
in ethics between right and wrong? And in metaphysics how 
all these are questions 





discover any unity of truth and reality? 
which are being put to the pragmatist. These questions I would 
amalgamate into the general form of the query as to the prag- 
matic test of truth. 

Pilate’s question, in spite of Bacon’s characterization, is more 
than “ jesting.’”’” What is truth? We may speak of it as conformity 
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to the absolute ideal and consider the little particular truths of 
character and of science as true because they somehow partake of 
the quality of the universal truth. We may speak of truth as 
coherency or consistency, and declare that to be true which fits 
into its place in an already organized body of coherent knowledge. 
Truth may be said to be in the realization of purposes and truth 
or falsity may be tested by the desirability of the end sought. 
Any or all of these, or other analyses of truth, may be service- 
able for the pursuit of knowledge, and one may be more efficient 
in one field of research, and another in another. But however the 
idea of truth is to be defined, or whatever the method that is 
suggested for its attainment, somehow and somewhere there must 
be sought and found a standard—something by which to measure. 
If truth is to be interpreted in terms of purpose and meaning, 
there must be some sort of an established scale of values. 

The pragmatist sets ethical values at the summit of his scale, 
and again our sympathy goes out to the pragmatic position; but 
again the question returns, How is the scale of ethical values to 
be fixed? The thing that works is the true. Ah, yes; but must 
we wait for what James calls the “ stage of being which the Day 
of Judgment symbolizes” before we learn what values are high 
and what are low? The pragmatic road is an interesting road. 
Experience is a fascinating teacher; but does the road lead to the 
end? Does experience reach into the highest realms of knowl- 
edge? Must not the ideal, somehow conceived as the perfect, 
take the place of the ideal conceived simply as something wanted? 
Troeltsch makes a wise suggestion when he says that “ we must 
learn how intimately to combine the empirical and psychological 
with the critical and normative. The ideas of Hume and Leibnitz 
must once more be brought into relation with the continuations 
of Kant’s work; and the combination of the Anglo-Saxon sense — 
for reality and the German spirit of speculation, is still the task 
for the new century as well as for the century past.” 

But the position is urged that in history we have given to 
us the needed method of securing a standard of values and 
through the dialectic gf history we have the standard fixed. His- 
tory is to be truly conceived as an evolving process and the 
formulae of biology are the formulae of the evolution of the 
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whole organism of history. If, as the pragmatist suggests, even 
our axioms are true because in the process of the history of the 
human mind they have been found to be of service in the satisfac- 
tion of certain profound and imperative intellectual needs, may it 
not well be that, in the sphere of religion as well, certain great 
needs of the race have been formulated into certain religious 
beliefs which, from the study of the history of religion, may be 
discerned to be the expression of religious realities? 

Undoubtedly much may be done in this way both in the field 
of Comparative Religion and through the study of the Christian 
religion by the comparative method. In so doing the Christian 
theologian can find himself receiving the sympathetic co-operation 
of the pragmatic philosopher. both in the end he seeks and in 
the methods he employs. And the results he secures will be recog- 
nized as providing a contribution, on the basis of religious ex- 
perience, to the structure of reality and to the body of universal 
truth. But though it may be that, as Hoeffding says, “ history 
is the great voting place for standards of value,” still the Chris- 
tian, in the assured conviction of his own redemption through 
Christ, will hardly be willing to submit his faith to a majority 
vote. 

True, history may confirm the universality of the need of 
redemption, and the estimate the verdict of history puts on 
ethical values may do much to give assurance to a faith which 
finds the kingdom of divine righteousness the supreme good and 
deserving of the highest valuation. But there will still be the 
demand for the universal. In the realm of religion as well as 
in the realm of the ethical and the metaphysical, there will still 
remain the problem of finding, in the words of Troeltsch, “the 
normative.” The stream of history flows on, and in its flood 
constructs realities, but as Heinze, in his Analysis of the Idea of 
Evolution, indicates, everything cannot flow. There must be a 
steadfast if the changing is to be interpreted. 

The pragmatic attitude in philosophy has for the Christian 
great value. It does free from the paralyzing dogmatism of 
rationalism, of mechanism, of positivism. It gives scope and 
significance to the deep feelings and desires, the profound faiths 
and the ineradicable needs of.the religious, as well as of the intel- 
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lectual nature. It does much to banish the pessimism-breeding 
dread that this experience, so vivid and so precious, is after all 
not reality but pure psychological phenomenon, having no touch 
with reality itself. It re-asserts the divine optimism of faith in 
constructing reality. 

Moreover, it comes closer to the primitive philosophy of the 
Christian religion before it had interlocked itself with Greek 
speculation. It points back to the time when the ultimate being, 
God, was thought in terms of His volitional and affectional at- 
titudes rather than in His metaphysical substantiality as pure 
being, when redemptive love, and holy fatherhood, apprehended 
by Christlike trust, and inspiring loving obedience constituted the 
kernel of the reality of the whole process. 

And yet again, without some standard of value, some norm 
of ultimate truth, some formulation of a supreme need, some 
exhibition of a consummate purpose, even this helpful interpreta- 
tion leaves us in the place where our highest faith and our 
deepest doubt meet. If we must choose on the one hand a bald 
rationalistic idealism which would offer the religious nature, 
craving the bread of a real satisfaction for its need, the stone of 
a metaphysical abstraction which these needs are declared to 
inadequately represent ; or on the other hand a pragmatism which 
bids us have faith, that “the »elief which works” is thereby 
proving that it is constituting the real; we will choose the latter. 

And yet when face to face with my own sorrow or gripped 
by the horror of my own sin, I grasp the comfort of a Divine 
Father’s love and lay hold on the redemptive mercy in Jesus 
Christ, when I experience the unfolding to my soul of an unutter- 
able solace and an abiding peace, I find that even yet my profound 
need is not met, even yet my deepest longing is not satisfied with 
the declaration that through that solace and through that peace 
the fact of a fatherly love and a divine forgiveness is constituted 
as real. 

I dread the infinite capacity of the human mind for self de- 
ception. The history that links the satisfaction of my needs with 
the experiences of a multitude who have similarly found comfort 
and forgiveness, also reminds me of the futility of the many 


panaceas that the heart of man has conceived as real. Challeng- 
JANUARY—2 
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ing my faith with a spectre that will not down, is the doubt as 
to whether the dialectic of history may not, in the ages to come, 
cast my faith also to the rubbish heap of unreal vanities. 

I may summon to my aid a stoic fortitude, and strengthen my 
‘will to believe” and strive calmly to wait for the victory at 
Arques: I may call on a buoyant optimism and in temperamental 
confidence get some assurance thgt of course the good must be 
the real. And yet both brain and heart grope for something 
steadier — something which has presented in forms of concrete 
achievement a real that is other than a metaphysical abstraction, 
other than a volitional construct, other than a temperamental 
impulse, something which supplies a norm of value and something 
which exhibits and realizes perfection. 

Then to heart and mind alike comes the concept of a matchless 
good, the concept of Divine Fatherhood energizing through a 
cosmic process to bring back to perfect harmony with His holy 
love a hungry and a sobbing and a sinning world. Then a supreme 


passion of heart and mind and will goes out toward the hope of 


its realization. 

And then across the tossing sea of fluctuating human desires 
and strivings there arises one definite historic form, not man yet 
man, not God yet God, fully realizing in concrete human flesh 
the unaltering peace of a filial and unswerving harmony with 
eternal holiness, one who has made fully real for Himself that 
which I would know as real for myself. I see Him on His cross 
and I discern that somehow the God in Him is achieving His 
changeless purpose for the reconciliation of a world unto Himself. 
And now I see made real in history a standard of eternal valua- 
tion. The need my life felt as pointing to a supreme purpose 
has been divinely recognized as a supreme need, and its satisfac- 
tion has been manifested as a divine purpose. The real my long- 
ing would fain construct and embrace as highest truth has become 
incarnate, and Christ, the Way, the Truth, the Life, is manifest, 
my noblest purpose for myself completely fashioned, God’s richest 
purpose for the world made real. 

Hartford, Conn. ARTHUR LINCOLN GILLETT. 
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THE DAYTON PROPOSALS: STEPS TOWARD 
UNION.* 


The first word may well be a plea for cool, deliberate think- 
No attempted union of churches should be treated as a 


ing. 
matter of personal preference or prejudice. Nor should it be 
adjudged by the emotions or individual temperament. It is 


a great stir among the towering interests of the Kingdom of 
God. Petty personalities, likes and dislikes, rhetorical fireworks, 
unstable sensibilities—-if these have their place in the agita- 
tion, they have no right to determine issues. The Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth is bleeding at a hundred wounds through the 
folly and shame of a divided church. Not yet, after two thou- 
sand years, have His followers seriously taken to heart their 
Master’s holiest prayer and most solemn command, “ That ye 
love one another; even as I have loved you, that ye also love 
one another. By this ghall all men know that ye are My dis- 
ciples, if ye have love one to another ” (John 13:34-35.) “ That 
they may all be one, .. . that the world may believe that Thou 
didst send Me” (John 17:21). The action here must be that 
of reverent inquiry into large relations of truth, of studious, 
thoughtful attention to the vast sweep of the divine Kingdom, 
of deliberate, spirited acceptance of the discovered currents of 
God’s truth and purpose. We need not predict to a certainty 
the precise outcome in order to claim that the mutual approach 
of these three denominations lies in God’s increasing purpose. 
Though the projected union be never realized, to have made the 
sincerest thoroughgoing trial toward it will have widened the 
day of the Lord towards its noon; to have refused will have held 
the day back. 


*A paper read at the General Association of Northern California, San José 


Oct. 2-5, 1906. 
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A very brief historical notice will clarify our thought. This 
movement began among the United Brethren. The first public 
word stood as a letter in the columns of the Religious Telescope, 
signed by a number of their leaders, inviting several other de- 
nominations to confer respecting union. Our own denomination 
was not included in the list. We had, however, an ardent 
National Council Committee on union with other bodies, which 
committee at once requested to be admitted among the conferees. 
This led to several meetings of voluntary committees, held in 
Pittsburg and Washington. Those committees steadily drew to- 
gether, till they agreed upon certain ‘ Proposals for Union.” 
Presented in due season to the three national bodies, these 
“ Proposals ” were adopted almost unanimously by all three. Our 
Congregational acceptance of them was made by the National 
Council in Des Moines, Iowa, in October, 1904, there being but 
one negative vote. Thus the movement became truly denomina- 
tional, and subsequent action really representative. The purposes 
agreed to in these “ Proposals” are these: 

1. To present, so far as we possibly can, a realization of that unity 
which seems so greatly desired by Christian churches. 


2. To promote a better knowledge and a closer fellowship among the 


Christian bodies thus uniting. 

3. To secure the coordination and unification of the three bodies in 
evangelistic, educational, and missionary work. 

4. To adopt a plan by which the three bodies may be brought into co- 
ordinate activity and organic unity, a unity representing some form of 
connectionalism. 

5. To prevent the unnecessary multiplication of churches; to unite 
weak churches of the same neighborhood wherever it is practicable, and 
to unite and encourage the affiliation with this council of other Christian 
bodies cherishing a kindred faith and purpose. 


The’ “ Proposals” also provided for a representative body of 
the three denominations, called the “ General Council of the 
United Churches.” The members of this body having been ap- 
pointed in orderly ways, the General Council held its first meet- 
ing at Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 7-9, 1906. To all attendants it was 
a notable meeting, and such it is believed to be in its influence 
upon the three denominations and the great cause of church 


union. 
At Dayton for the first time the three churches were together 
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by authorized representatives really at work upon the problem 
of ways and means. In our three national meetings, we all had 
said, “ We will try to unite.” At Dayton, our question was, 
How can it be done? The question, Shall we try to unite? was 
not in place at Dayton; it was behind us, answered for us; we 
were there solely because it had been answered in the three 
national meetings. In the preliminary sectional meetings at 
Dayton some raised the question whether we should attempt 
organic union, or only federation. That question, too, was out 
of place; for, in the language of the “ Proposals,” we had been 
sent there to “adopt a plan” for “co-ordinate activity and 
organic unity.” To that, without real delay; the Council ad- 
dressed itself in dead earnest, with unforeseen leadings of the 
Spirit and astonishing results. Those results formulated as 
reports of progress, for discussion and amendment, have drawn 
the thought of ministers and church leaders far beyond our three 


communions. 


Taking them up for consideration at this time, we may pause 
one moment upon what some consider the fundamental question 
of all, viz: Can peoples so diverse coalesce? We have come from 
very different antecedents. We hold the faith and do the work 
of the one Master in different ways. We differ temperamentally. 
Can these deep divergences be overcome, and we draw together 
heart to heart in a single church life? This is earnestly doubted 
by some, and is regarded by others as the most interesting phase 
of the attempted union. It has been presented clearly in print, 
and brought forward in state and local meetings. But so far 
as I have seen, it has not been urged as sufficient to stop all 
proceedings at this early point. The true attitude upon it seems 
to be, that they who doubt the full and final coalescence should 
admit that it is a matter to be settled, not by argument, but by 
trial and experience. The great majority do not feel it at all, 
and many who do feel it think the grace of God can overcome 
it. It is not the hour, therefore, to throw this particular obstacle 
in front of the wheels. It should be held in abeyance until and 
unless further procedure brings us to widespread agreement upon 
it. 
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Meantime, this and all other phases and elements of the move- 
ment are up for untrammeled discussion. Nothing is finally 
settled. The questions, Can we unite? How can we unite? 
Shall we try to unite? and all other practicable questions are 
before all our churches and congregations. Let no one move 
the previous question. Let no one feel hindered otherwise than 
by the appeal of reason. The General Council and our three 
national assemblies can do no more than register the sense of 
the three denominations at large. The next meetings of the 
General Council and of our National Council will occur in the 
autumn of 1907. The hope is that the intervening months will 
be resonant with free discusson and vibrant with prayer. 


Taking up now the output of the Dayton meeting, we must 
pass with a bare word the two reports on creed and property. 
The former was adopted at Dayton with fervent appreciation, 
and has been greeted far and wide as a remarkable confession, 
strong and warm of faith, unique in its note of the modern 
social gospel. The report on vested interests, brief as it was, 
postponing its real work, yet struck most clearly the note of 
cheer and confidence and conscience. The general feeling has 
thus far been that, agreeing on the confession of faith and as- 
sured of solving our property problems, we have our remaining 
uncertainties in the region of polity or organization. The un- 
answered question is, Can we agree on forms of organization 
and methods of administration ? 

Just here a special stress must fall. Must we not consider 
it of no small moment that our disagreements are reduced to 
questions of organization and management? I say reduced; for, 
while these questions are not unimportant, they are comparatively 
external and subordinate. They do not in this case carry doctrinal 
and psychological implications. Fundamental principles are not 
endangered. All three churches are living under the same 
distinctive polity, the Congregational. The simple statement of 
our basic principles, made at Dayton, is as follows: 

1. The unit of our fellowship is the local church, and the character 
of our fellowship is that of a representative democracy. 

2. Our coordinate principles are freedom and fellowship; a freedom 


which leaves each local church free in its separate affairs, a fellowship 
which unites all the churches for mutual care and codperant action. 
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This statement was accepted unanimously at Dayton, and has 
been accepted without debate throughout our three communions. 
Thus the movement becomes the compromise of variant details 
within the Congregational polity. So reduced, it may seem to 
lose some significance, but it grapples conscience. There being 
no violation of Congregational principles, we are subject to the 
duty of church union. Professor Ladd wrote years ago that, 
in the interest of efficiency, we ought to be willing to alter all 
except our fundamental principles. Brethren, whatsoever be our 
minor differences in ways of working the common polity, if 
these continue to be all that separates us, we cannot build a 
guiltless structure of denominationalism on such slender founda- 
tions. 

Then add to the reasoning a phrase used by the Vested In- 
terests Committee at Dayton. The Committee reported “no 
insuperable obstacle” in the way of property adjustment. We 
may extend the phrase to the whole movement. The whole 
Dayton assemblage, and the large majority in the churches, 
believe at present that there is “no insuperable obstacle’ in the 
way of union. Enter conscience again. In these days of the 
flagrant scandal of a divided Christendom, it becomes the sheer, 
undebatable duty ef any branches of the church to unite the 
moment they mutually acknowledge the fact of “no insuper- 
able obstacle.” If, however, you still fear that real obstacles 
may rise in the way, at least the duty stands of advancing till 


or 


you meet them. 


How now shall we Congregationalists consider the points 
where changes are threatened by the union movement? Let us 
not regard them as hard concessions to be grudgingly yielded. 
Let us rather ask, What things hindering the larger fellowship 
can we drop off, what take on that will serve it? Let us 
have a high fraternal spirit about it. Given the basic principles, 
our present arrangements are merely our way of working. Let 
us greet the new ways with a cheer. ‘“ Look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the things of others.” 
Have regard for United Brethren and Methodist Protestants 
as they yield in turn. A Congregationalist has written, “It was 
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uniformly granted that in the matter of concession the United 
Brethren were unmatched in magnanimity.” 

1. First, concerning the National Conference some difference 
of opinion is found among us. The National Conference will 
be the highest body in the united church, corresponding to our 
National Council. The report on polity specifies two kinds of 
elected delegates. What we Congregationalists do not like is 
the provision that both kinds should be elected by the annual 
conferences, which correspond to our state associations. The 
district conferences, which are the same as our local associations, 
have no right of election, but only of nomination. We are 
accustomed to elect delegates direct from the local bodies to the 
National Council, and these delegates always compose a large 
majority of the Council. It is democratic and safe. It magni- 
fies the local church and the local association. And many of 
us protest against accenting the State body by depriving the 
local bodies of all electing power. 

This, while too slight a matter to block the whole plan of 
union, is sufficient to warrant an earnest protest. Should the 
change prevail, it would be a distinct concession on our part, 
against our better judgment. The other two churches are ac- 
customed to make their state bodies of more account. Direct 
election by the local bodies, though proposed in the delibera- 
tions of the Polity Committee, was not seriously debated. Upon 
further consideration I have reasonable hope that both the United 
Brethren and the Methodist Protestants will accept this as a 
real democratic gain over their present practice. 

The proposed membership of the National Conference seems 
quite too small to many. The ratio of representation suggested 
by the polity report is one to every five thousand members 
throughout the united church. As the total membership will be 
only slightly over 1,100,000, the National Conference would have 
only about 225 delegates. Northern California would have but 
two delegates. We are accustomed to gather twice as many in 
our National Council. And we value highly the larger representa- 
tion. I find myself in agreement with those who are calling for 
amendment here. This again was adopted by the Polity Com- 
mittee in lack of leisure for discussion. A widespread prefer- 
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ence for amendment of the article would easily register itself 
in the Polity Committee, and then in the next meeting of the 
General Council. 

2. The proposals involving our largest concessions are those 


which provide for supervision and care of the churches and 
ministry. And first the Annual Conference Superintendents and 
the Pastoral Supply Committee. It is interesting to note just 
where the critics of these lay their fingers. There are, of course, 
many Congregationalists who object to any such features in 
our church life. Yet an increasing majority seems to favor 
them, realizing our present weakness and perceiving the possible 
advantages of the change. It would be only an extension of our 
system of home missionary superintendence and our bureaus 
of pastoral supply. Already several states have moved out along 
this line, notably Michigan, Wisconsin, and Nebraska, with other 
states seriously noting their own need and preparing to move. 

‘ The general disposition seems to be to accept these provisions, 
though with one amendment offered. That amendment is that 
the Superintendents shall not preside, ex officio, over the annual 
meetings. We like to elect our presiding officers, to pass the 
shonor and labor around, to find some of our best moderators 
among the laymen. There is said to be a considerable number 
of both United Brethren and Methodist Protestants who, desir- 
ing to limit the power of the Superintendents, would favor this 
correction. Indeed, such an amendment was adopted at Dayton, 
providing for the election of associate chairmen while leaving 
the Superintendents ex officio leaders in the Chair. More than 
this seems to me unlikely to be yielded by our new brethren. 
And is not this a point where we may well remind ourselves 
that we cannot insist upon all our preferences and demand from 
them all the concessions? 

Of all criticisms, the very sharpest is pointed at the paragraph 
reading as follows: “In the National Conference there shall be 
elected a President, who shall preside over this body and hold 
office until the next national meeting; he also shall give his whole 
time to the work of the united churches, and annually in connec- 
tion with one representative from each department of church 
work he shall hold meetings to plan for the work of the church.” 
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This is quite unsatisfactory to a large number of us. We wonder 
why the president is to confer with only one representative in 
each department of church work. Worst of all is the idea that 
he shall give his whole time to the work. This means a most 
honorable office, with great power. Only the strongest leaders 
are truly eligible. No layman will abandon his business career 
for this office. No foremost pastor or educator would resign for 
a mere one-term tenure of this post. At the end of one term the 
right man would merely have struck his gait. Thus the office 
would tend to become permanent, and the salary would have to 
be large. This is declared to have the dangerous look of an arch- 
bishopric, a thing to which Congregationalists will be the last to 
surrender, and which United Brethren and Methodist Protestants 
are equally anxious to escape. 

It has been charged that this national presidency was proposed 
out of consideration for us Congregationalists, to “ save our face ” 
under the new interpretation of our National Council moderator- 
ship. If that lay silent in the mind of him who proposed it, it 
certainly was not uttered in the meetings of the Polity Committee. 
I do not believe that to be its genesis, and I take it for no more 
than an assumption by a leading critic of our moderatorship. , 
In the Polity Committee this was not a storm centre of debate. 
It went through as one of the points for testing the thought of 
the General Council and the churches. The discussion has been 
intense in some quarters, and general opinion has been forming. 
It is clear that Congregational opinion is heavily against creating 
such a permanent office at present. The Methodist Protestants 
also may well be shy of it, since they withdrew from the great 
Methodist denomination on the issue of no bishops, though they 
have freely used superintendents. The United Brethren, familiar 
with superintendents calied bishops, would be more favorable to 
such a national president, and it may be said that the office was 
suggested by them. But even they will not insist. I may quote 
as follows from a letter by one of our own leaders: “I have 
had conferences with several of the foremost men of the United 
Brethren, and I do not find them at all anxious for a salaried 
permanent president of the united church. Indeed, the main 
thing they are anxious about is some provision for placing 
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ministers, and I do not think they would insist on any particular 
method of doing this.’”’ Here is the same magnanimity exhibited 
through the Dayton meeting. I feel justified and confident in 
saying that we may expect a ready and well-nigh unanimous 
agreement to so amend the article in question that the national 
presidency may be occupied by a minister holding a pastorate or 
a layman in business, who would be able to give some portion 
of his time to the general work, as our National Council mod- 
erator does now. 

On the other hand, it is needless to fear such an office as 
though it could be an incipient archbishopric. As Dr. Gladden 
said at the Los Angeles Congress last May, no national president 
would want or dare to assume authoritative powers; and if he 
did, we Congregationalists would soon make him wish he had 
never been born. We should trust our leaders to make no such 
offensive arrogation of power, and trust ourselves to call them 
down if they should. And though we postpone it, I believe we 
shall create such a permanent salaried office by-and-by in the 
interest of efficiency. Even our Unitarian friends, more individ- 
ualistic Congregationalists than we, are reading us a lesson here. 
They have a national president, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, doing a 
valuable work. Before the literal flames of San Francisco had 
been quenched, he had sent to every Unitarian church in the 
United States an official appeal for aid, and every dollar required 
to recoup the Unitarian losses poured in with the first outburst 
of generosity which swept the country. For such swift, effective 
action we have no head. Such extreme need of one may we never 
have. But in more moderate conditions he would be endlessly 
useful and never dangerous. 

Now, as to these and all details; they are not yet fixed, and 
nothing will ever be fixed beyond our power to alter it. Do not 
identify the union movement with present details. The great 
thing is not any details whatever, but the fraternity, the fellow- 
ship of the saints, the unity of the body of Christ. Long is the 
task of adjustment to modern and mutual conditions. Dr. Dun- 
ning, Chairman of the Polity Committee, has just written as 
follows: ‘I am persuaded that the union should leave to the 
individual church the greatest freedom possible, and should not 
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aim hastily and finally to destroy the existing denominational 
organizations. I should have the greatest hope of permanency 
for a union which began by being pretty near to a federation, 
and this I find to be the position of several of the United Brethren 
leaders and probably is fairly representative of those in that 
denomination who are in favor of union. But the Methodist 
Protestants are in earnest for as prompt and close an organic 
union as possible. I wish the two denominations, where they 
are territorially in contact and we are not in those regions, could 
come together as one denomination and we approach them more 
slowly.” No authority can compel us to unite. No one should 
suspect the least attempt at compulsion or at unseemly haste. 
Every Congregational church owns its own property and can hold 
it. If the union comes, it will be voluntary and hearty. But not 
all individual members, not all ministers, not all churches will 
enter it. Would there ever be a union of church bodies, if 
complete unanimity were required? In a mere union of two local 
churches we never expect to carry the whole membership. 

What is before us, then, is thought and discussion, digestion 
and growth. Several patient, thoughtful years should lead to 
final action. And in our thought may this suggestion have some 
stimulating part; there never has been such a thoroughgoing at- 
tempt on the part of really independent church bodies to develop 
a purely voluntary fellowship, bonds entirely self-bound. This 
must be a movement of religious democracies en masse, for we 
are not in the hands of officials who can enforce decisions upon 
us. And we Congregational bodies, by nature and inheritance, 
are best prepared to be the solvent of sectarianism and denomina- 
tionalism. At this late day all church union must be free. Let 
those who are freeborn and nurtured and practiced lead the way. 
In our own denomination and in the broader movement, our 
problem is, given autonomy, real independence of individuals 
and churches, how much fellowship can we develop? Too often 
we have asserted the contrary: given a modicum of fellowship, 
how much independence can we insist upon? This latter is now 
out-dated. 

We all believe in the reunion of Christendom; not a return 
to a single universal denomination, nor even a single polity, but 
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at least a consolidation of groups within each polity, and to some 
extent across the barriers of diverse polities. -Without crossing 
such barriers at all the 150 separate sects in our land might be 
reduced to forty. Within our own polity stand separate now, 
and differing only in minor points, the Baptists, Disciples, United 
Brethren, Methodist Protestants, Christian Connection, and others 
also, with ourselves, all evangelical of faith. How glorious a 
spectacle for gods and men if all these would become one flock! 
And why not? That is the question. Each concrete case greets 
us with a presumption in its favor. In the present instance, in 
every instance of the torn body of Christ, the burden of proof 
is in the negative. Do not ask, Why unite? Ask, Why not 
unite? Let the opponent of union, not its advocate, show cause. 

Yet of affirmative argument there is a great array. It cannot 
now be adduced at any length. I have seen no statement equal 
to that produced in the sixteen bare rounds of argument by 
Bishop Bell of the United Brethren. Prepared to cover all 
possible instances, and entitled “ The Realignment of American 
Protestantism,” they bear without loss upon the case in hand. 
The Bishop's reasoning is as follows: 


1. The reasons or occasions for separate organic existence have in 
many cases ceased to be. 

2. The tendency to multiply denominations in the United States has 
had its day, and an ample indulgence. 

3. Any denomination may reach the stage in its history when, having 
made its contribution to truth and experience, it may, under changed 
circumstances, honorably discontinue its separate existence and acknowl- 
edge in a formal way its kinship with other bodies of Christians. 

4. Any denomination may go to seed in the advocacy of usages and 
peculiarities which, however good and proper at the time of their being 
called into existence, may have come to be barnacles and impediments 
under changed conditions. 

5. Our divisions have led us to magnify non-essentials with a corre- 
sponding loss in the fundamentals. 

6. The exigencies of the hour call for the most advantageous use 
of all Christian resources. 

7. The age, being utilitarian, has no capacity for enthusiasm over 
the institution of a new denomination for the gratification of somebody’s 
ambition for leadership or for any other reason. 

8. A very high grade of influence, efficiency and enthusiasm is coming 
into being through the different inter-denominational movements and 
organizations. 
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g. The needless duplication of church organizations in the same com- 
munity is becoming a stumbling block and a menace to Christian efficiency. 
10. A deserved doom is passing upon everything unfruitful in church 


and state. 
11. American church life needs, just now, a consuming and intensified 


passion for the essentials of Christianity. 

12. Either an exalted spiritual consciousness, or the presence of a 
great calamity, or the near approach of a great peril, or the appeal of a 
great enterprise, invariably suggests and points toward the heartier and 
closer affiliation of all Christians. 

13. Unholy rivalry, strife, and hatred among church people grieves 
the Holy Spirit and forbids extensive revivals. 

14. In part our divisions stand for a want of love, of deep agd gen- 
uine Christian experience. 

15. The whole tendency of the age is to unification, much business, 
and not too much bookkeeping for the business; elimination of waste and 
leakage, with prodigious pushing for large things. 

16. An inexorable demand that the highest, holiest, and best in the 
keeping of the race anywhere shall be universalized at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Such reasoning is not to be gainsaid. It exposes the offense 
of sectarianism. It magnifies the movement toward Christian 
Union. It discloses the social ideas and forces now conspiring 
with the truth and spirit of the Gospel. This is a victorious al- 
liance. Blessed are they that serve in whatever part of the 
field. The Spirit of God is leading. Those for whom Christ 


prayed will at length be one. 
CHARLES SUMNER NASH. 


Pacific Theological Seminary, 
Berkeley, California. 
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A MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN-BORN AMERICANS. 


The problem of the evangelization of the non-English speak- 
ing portion of our population is becoming each year more serious, 
and the duty more imperative. This was made clearly manifest 
at the Conference in Boston, December 5, called by the Congre- 
gational Education Society and participated in by the State Mis- 
sionary Superintendents, representatives of the Theological Sem- 
inaries and of other institutions engaged in fitting men for this 
special work. The program suggested the vastness of the prob- 
lem, its manifold and intricate character, and called for some 


‘ definite plans and recommendations. Has experience taught us 


any practical lessons regarding this matter? Has any particular 


method been tried and found successful? The papers which we 
print below were presented to the Conference in answer to these 
questions. The solution seems to lie in the training of a capable 
ministry, drawn from the ranks of the various nationalities, 
speaking the language of the people to whom they are to min- 


ster, and working in close co-operation with the home pastors. 





THE FOREIGN PROBLEM AS SEEN FROM CHICAGO 
SEMINARY. 

Scarcely any subject is more important than this of our re- 
lation to the foreign races among us. They are coming to 
America in ever-increasing numbers, they are settling in East 
and West; and most assuredly our Puritan and Pilgrim churches, 
which did so much to shape the foundation and early growth of 
this republic, should still exert a formative influence upon these 
large factors which are making a new America of our national 


life. 
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Various circumstances led the Chicago Theological Seminary 
and the Congregational churches in Chicago early to consider 
this problem. The central position of that city, the large number 
of foreigners in it, long residence in Europe by professors in 
our Seminary there, the organization of the Chicago City Mis- 
sionary Society in 1881,with Professor Curtiss, who was active 
in city missions from 1879 on, as a leading director — these 
and other circumstances called for educational work to provide 
men to preach among Germans, Bohemians, and others. 

As our Seminary in Chicago was the first Congregational 
institution to undertake the training of men for this work, and 
has been the only Seminary that has had much experience in such 
service — I understand that the Slavic Training School in Ober- 
lin has not been part of the seminary organization there — I 
may perhaps bring the whole subject before you best by giving 
a brief history of the German, Norwegian, and Swedish Insti- 
tutes in Chicago. 

We began with the German Department, which was founded 
in 1882. It was brought into being chiefly by Professor Curtiss 
and myself. There were then in existence 30 small German 
Congregational churches scattered through the West, that had 
arisen in an accidental way, chiefly through groups of free- 
church Germans from Switzerland and those who had broken 
away from State churches. Home missionary superintendents 
wrote us from Wisconsin and Nebraska asking if we could take 
in two young Germans, one a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, the other of Doane College. Their desire was while taking 
the regular Seminary course, to have such a part of their in- 
struction in German as would enable them to do good service in 
German churches. We took the young men in. We secured Rev. 
Theodore Falk, a German Congregational pastor, to teach them, 
and outlined a course, chiefly in Apologetics, using Luthardts’s 
Apologetische Vortrige, and in Horniletics. Professor Curtiss 
and I attended most of the exercises to give backing to Mr. 
Falk and inspire the students with zeal in their work. These 
men, after graduation, served churches for a time; but they 
were too much Americanized through a college course in English, 
and a Seminary course chiefly English, to continue in the German 
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work, and later both became pastors of American churches. We 
have found it a matter of great importance not to educate young 
Germans or Scandinavians so far into American speech and 
methods that they lose sympathy and fellowship with their own 
people. We soon saw that a foreign graduate of an American 
college would rarely or never become pastor among his own 
kindred. This led us to turn towards a fitting school for German 
young men, and to get in contact with the Association of German 
Congregational Churches. Many an address did we make in our 
best German to help our German brethren towards higher things 
and closer relations with Congregationalists. We took part in 
discussions on Church Government, catechetics and confirmation, 
creeds and confessions, education and publication. There was 
then a little German school in Crete, Nebraska, with one teacher 
and some half dozen students. This has developed, and moved 
into a building purchased from Doane College. It was later 
moved to Wilton Junction, Iowa, and still later transferred to 
Redfield, South Dakota, and made part of our GermanzEnglish 
College there, of which I have the honor to be a director. From 
this academy and college most of the German students in Chicago 
Seminary are drawn. The German Congregationalists had in 1882, 
a little monthly paper, Der Kirchenbote, owned by Rev. H. Hess, 
published by him, and printed by his children in an annex to 
his home. Professor Curtis took the lead in raising $1,000 to 
pay the debt upon it and purchase their paper. He and I gave 
$50 apiece to start the subscription. It was then put in the hands 
of the General Association of German Congregational Churches, 
later published weekly, and now, under the business management 
of Professor Obenhaus of our German Institute, self-supporting, 
and with the German edition of the Well-Spring, provides for 
the religious needs of our German churches and Sunday schools. 
Mr. Falk was succeeded by other teachers, such as Dr. G. A. 
Zimmerman, Dr. Albrecht, Dr. Herman, Professor Paeth, Pro- 
fessor Fox, and now the Institute is conducted by Professors 
Kraft and Obenhaus. This frequent change of instructors came 
partly from financial inability to secure the whole time of a 
teacher, partly fgom a lack of well-educated men among our 
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German Congregationalists, and partly because teachers who can 
do the work called for are not easily found. 

During the 23 years since this department was founded we 
have sent forth 76 men into our German ministry, of whom 51 
took the full course and graduated. They are at work in 161 
German Congregational churches, with 8,123 members, who 
own church property worth $365,000, who raise for home ex- 
penses about $70,000, and who gave for benevolence last year 
$10,604. Fourteen vacant pulpits are looking to our German 
Institute for men, and about that number of young men are now 
in Redfield College, preparing to enter the German Institute of 
the Seminary. There are thirteen students in the department at 
present, and we cannot educate men fast enough to meet the de- 
mand for German Congregational pastors. The immigration of 
German Russians into Minnesota, the Dakotas, and west to the 
Pacific, brings a class of devoted people, Stundists and Pietists, 
who accept at once our free evangelical church spirit and methods, 
and now are sending their choice young men to Redfield and 
Chicago to be educated to preach the gospel. Our German 
Congregational churches have State Associations in Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, and in the Pacific 
States. They meet semi-annually. They have their publishing 
house in Michigan City, Indiana, and a book depository in 
Chicago. 

Our Norwegian Department was begun in 1884, largely 
through the suggestion of Rev. F. E. Emrich, at that time pastor 
of the Tabernacle church, Chicago. His mother-tongue was Ger- 
man; he was a master of English speech; but round about his 
church were many Scandinavians. He determined to do what 
other pastors might well undertake —to learn Norwegian. He 
did this so well that he could preach in it, and thus in three 
languages declare the Gospel of Pentecost. 

Two young men—one a Norwegian from the Tabernacle 
church, Mr. O. C. Grauer, now one of the professors in our 
Danish-Norwegian Institute, the other a Swede from Jamestown, 
New York — asked if we could help them to study for the min- 
istry, partly in their mother tongue. We applied to Mr. Emrich, 
who suggested Rev. P. C. Tranberg, a free Lutheran pastor from 
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Denmark, a godly man of great evangelistic power, and of 
University training. With him and two students — Norwegian 
and Swedish —this branch of our work took shape. Mr. H. A. 
Haugan, a Norwegian banker and Congregationalist of Chicago, 
promised the salary of Mr. Tranberg the first year. Pastor 
Tranberg served for six years and was succeeded by Professor 
Jernberg, a graduate of Yale and of Chicago Seminary. He and 
Professor Grauer are at the head of this Institute. The year 
after this Institute was formed the first Norwegian Congrega- 
tional church was organized; and now there are 46 Norwegian 
Congregational churches, and about 20 mission stations. Over 
100 young men have gone forth from the Norwegian Department 
of our Seminary during the past 22 years. 

In a peculiar sense the Seminary has been the center of all 
this Norwegian work. The Norwegian church paper — The 
Evangelisten — was started here in 1889, and is edited by men 
of this department. It has now a circulation of 5,000 copies, and 
is self-supporting. The Western Association of Congregational 
Churches was organized here; it was followed the next year by 
a similar association in the East. Here, too, were prepared 
manuals, hymn books, and other literature for these churches; 
while Professors Jernberg and Grauer act as superintendents 
among the Norwegian churches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
in their work of encouragement and enlargement. These churches 
have organized their own Gospel Missionary Society to spread 
the gospel among the Norwegians, and now raise over $1,000 a 
year for such tent and church work. Revivals have followed this 
preaching. This Norwegian work not only spreads over America 
but extends beyond the seas. One of our graduates edits and 
publishes the most influential religious newspaper of the free 
churches in Norway. Another is a real missionary bishop among 
his people in Northwestern Norway. Others are missionaries in 
China and elsewhere. 

Our Swedish department was opened the next year, in 1885. 
Various influences conspired to bring this about. Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, now of New York, asked us if we could not do some- 
thing for a little group of Swedes then of the St. Ansgan 
Synod in Illinois who found they were not Lutheran or Synodical 
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and had dissolved their ecclesiastical system, giving up their 
school property in Knoxville, Illinois, as bound to do because of 
this change. 

Rev. M. W. Montgomery, Scandinavian Superintendent of the 
Home Missionary Society, through a visit to Sweden learned of 
the great movement — like that of the Methodists in England a 
century before — which had led in 1882 some 100,000 Swedes to 
leave the Lutheran church under the lead of Waldenstrom. They 
came out as free groups of converted men following colporteurs 
and other lay Home Missionary workers among them. Some 
fell in with the Baptists in Sweden; but most called themselves 
Mission Friends. They were really Congregational, but there 
were no Congregationalists in Sweden to tell them so. We had 
heard of this movement from foreign sources, then Mr. Montgom- 
ery’s pamphlet, ““ A Wind from the Holy Spirit,” made it a matter 
of common knowledge. 

Among the immigrants to America from Sweden came some 
of these Mission Friends; and groups of them were soon found 
from New England to California. Under these circumstances 
we opened the Swedish Department of Chicago Seminary in 1885. 
No man could be found among the free Swedes qualified to con- 
duct it; so the Seminary sent Rev. C. A. Bjork, a leading Mission 
pastor of Chicago, to Sweden to secure such a teacher. He con- 
ferred with Dr. Walderstrom, the leader of all the free Swedes, 
who at once told him that there was only one University man in 
all their connection, but one man qualified for this work; that 
was Rev. Fridolf Risberg. Accordingly he was brought to 
America, and has for 21 years been head of this department. He 
and his assistant have trained 222 students, of whom 159 have 
graduated. There are now 108 regular Swedish Congregational 
churches, East and West, besides stations open to our students 
and graduates. Some of them, like those in Brooklyn, New 
York, and in San Francisco, have 250 and 400 members. 

Professor Risberg has acted as a missionary bishop among 
our Swedish Congregational churches and even among other free 
Swedish churches. He has visited them, East and West, re- 
spectively, and keeps in constant touch with them. 

The men who come to these Scandinavian Institutes have had 
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only a common school education, and are given in three years 
the best training for the ministry possible under these circum- 
stances. 

In this way Chicago Theological Seminary in 24 years has 
built up these Institutes for Germans, Norwegians, and Swedes, 
with six instructors and an attendance of about 45 students. In 
these Institutes some 400 young men have been trained to preach 
the gospel, and largely through their services, over 250 foreign 
speaking churches, with about 14,000 members, have been added 
to our Congregational brotherhood. Thirty of these men have 
gone out as foreign missionaries. At least $100,000 has been 
invested by the Seminary in these Institutes, and it costs $10,000 
a year to carry them on. To properly provide for them an en- 
dowment of $200,000 should be added to the funds of the Semi- 
nary. 

In 1903 these foreign Departments were changed into Insti- 
tutes, made more autonomous, and put under councils of their 
own. The churches, the Faculty, the Home Missionary Society, 
and the Education Society are represented on these councils. 
Rev. M. E. Eversz of Chicago, Home Missionary Superintendent 
among the Germans, is on our German Council, and Rev. S. V. 
S. Fisher, of Minnesota, Superintendent among our Scandinavian 
churches, is on our Swedish Council. Dr. Simeon Gilbert and 
Dr. C. H. Beal, of Chicago and Milwaukee, directors of the 
Congregational Education Society, are also members of the 
Norwegian and Swedish Councils. 

This brief survey will show that a great plant has grown up 
in Chicago, which has every promise of a greater future before 
it. Never did so many immigrants land on our shores as during 
the past year. They are spreading all over the land, especially 
into the states preferred by Germans and Scandinavians—IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and on to 
the Pacific. 

Chicago seems to be in the very center of this foreign popula- 
tion. Of our Swedish Congregational churches 68 are east of 
Chicago, and 40 west. Of those around and west of Chicago, 
two are in California, two in Washington, one in Idaho, one in 
Montana, eight in Illinois, eleven in Minnesota, three in Missouri, 
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six in Wisconsin, two in Nebraska, one in North Dakota, two in 
Iowa, and one in Indiana. Those in the East are chiefly in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts, 40 of the 68 being in these two 
States. The next State is Pennsylvania, with seven, and New 
York and New Jersey with ten, Rhode Island with five, Vermont 
with three, and Maine with one. 

Our Norwegian churches are more in the West than in the 
East. Wisconsin has the most, 14; Illinois next, 5; next, North 
Dakota, with 4. Of the whole number, 46, 33 are in the West, 
and only 13 in the East. Of the men preaching in them 24 were 
trained in the Chicago Seminary. Our Norwegian instructors 
are now in communication with groups of free Norwegian 
churches in the West, that will likely come into our fellowship, 
about our Norwegian Institute. 

Our German churches are practically all in the West. There 
are, I think, only two of the 161 German churches in New 
England. Our German college is in Redfield, South Dakota, 
some 500 miles northwest of Chicago; so that our work for Ger- 
mans is as far east as it could be moved. 

The work which we are doing for foreigners in Chicago is 
in a city where two millions of people are largely foreign. From 
the school census of Chicago we learn that there are in the city 
20,000 French, nearly as many Dutch, 27,000 Italians, 103,000 
Bohemians, 112,000 Poles, 40,000 Russians, or in all 255,000 
Slavs, 207,000 Scandinavians, and 569,000 Germans. Our Semi- 
nary Settlement, Chicago Commons, with Professor Graham Tay- 
lor as warden, is being surrounded by Italians, and on the social, 
educational, friendly side, we are already approaching them. A 
congregation of Armenians meets in the Commons church every 
Sunday to hear the gospel in their own tongue. The request 
made to us a few months ago to take in one of our graduates, 
Rev. Mr. Henrikson of Quincy, Massachusetts, with his class of 
14 Finns, we could not grant then, because the money was not in 
sight to carry on that work; but whenever provision can be made 
for it we are ready to welcome them. Not a few Finns under- 
stand Swedish also; and their education could be carried on to 
better advantage beside a Swedish Institute than elsewhere. A 
young Finn is at present a student in our Swedish classes, and a 
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young finnish woman is studying in the Christian Institute of 
the Seminary. The Finns are not a very numerous people either 
at home or abroad. They are in New England and also in the 
West, in Wisconsin, Minnesota — following much the same line 
of emigration as their Swedish neighbors. 

Our Swedish churches, as observed, are somewhat stronger 
in the East than in the West — 68 east of Chicago and 40 west. 
It might look as if it would be wise to move at least the Swedish 
part of our instruction East, and make provision for it there. 
But as one comes closer to that proposal many difficulties arise 
that make it seem unwise. In the first place, the difference be- 
tween 40 and 68, or 42 and 66, if we add the two churches in 
Ohio to the West, is too small to outweigh the tradition and as- 
sociations of 21 years of work, during which Congregational 
Swedish churches have grown up in Chicago and form the natural 
laboratory for our theological students. Should it be found wise 
to establish but one strong national training school for Swedish 
students, such a school should certainly not be planted further 
east than Chicago. Another consideration of great weight is 
the fact that the other free Swedish churches, those not affiliated 
with us as Congregationalists, but which may be expected to 
draw nearer us, are almost wholly in Chicago and west of it. In 
early years their students were trained in our Swedish Depart- 
ment; Professor Risberg came to us from the Mission Friends, 
and they still regard him as one of them. For two years Rev. 
Dr. Nyval, one of their pastors, taught in our Swedish Depart- 
ment and the Mission churches paid his salary. Then they drew 
apart from us and started a school'of their own, North Park Col- 
lege, Chicago, and have recently proposed that Professor Ris- 
berg go back to them, and that we hand our Swedish Institute 
over to them. They find it difficult, however, to carry on an 
academy and a theological course both. They have one of our 
graduates at the head of their theological department; and now 


things have come to a point where ideas of union are again in the 
air. Besides the Congregationalists and Mission Friends, there 
is a group of Independents in the West, with some 100 churches. 
The suggestion is that all these bodies, comprising about 350 
churches, which all have training schools in Chicago, should 
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form a Union Swedish Institute. Now all these proposals take 
for granted that this united work shall be done in Chicago, where 
all have their schools. Were our Swedish Institute, the oldest 
of them all, the best equipped, and really the mother of the 
others, to be moved away from Chicago, it would leave the field 
to the Mission Association, and students from our 40 West 
churches would be apt to go to the Mission school and be prob- 
ably lost to us, especially if Professor Risberg, who has been 21 
years in Chicago, should decide to stay here in the Mission school. 
It might be advisable to open a school for Swedes in the East, but 
it surely would not be timely at present to move the Swedish 
Institute from Chicago. 

I have now, by a historical outline, put the problem before 
you as it appears from our point of view. Chicago Seminary 
must have national aid if it is to carry on this national work. A 
good proportion of these foreign students come from New Eng- 
land and return to New’/England. Seven of our Norwegian 
graduates and 37 of our Swedish are pastors of Eastern churches ; 
that is, 44 pastors have been educated in these Scandinavian 
Institutes and are now preaching in Congregational churches 
East. Of these, 12 are in Connecticut and 12 in Massachusetts. 
Our work is for the whole country; and for that reason we felt 
the perfect propriety of the Congregational Education Society 
calling this conference of Seminaries and Home Missionary Sup- 
erintendents, that from a national point of view it might be con- 
sidered. Had Chicago Seminary confined itself to work for 
American students, as all other Congregational Seminaries have 
done, it would have no financial problem. Even now, after ali 
we have spent on these Institutes, were we to abandon them we 
could live within our income and what is given by the churches. 
It is this Home Missionary problem of meeting the call to preach 
to our foreign races which forms the problem of Chicago Semi- 
nary. For one year the Home Missionary Society gave us some 
aid; and the Congregational Education Society has for two 
years given us $2,000 in support of this work; but the time has 
come when a forward movement is called for, to put this work 
on a living basis. We cannot go on much longer soliciting year by 


year for this deficit. 
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We were planning to form committees East and West to en- 
dow this foreign work, when Mr. Sewell’s letter in the Congre- 
_gationalist of August 4th challenged us in a friendly spirit to 
apply to Andover Seminary, for that institution had a large en- 
dowment and a very few students. This introduced a new factor 
into the problem, which may help solve it. I presume that topic 
will form part of our discussion. 

The churches of the West and South are about unanimous 
in the conviction that Andover should not go to Harvard, and 
they are largely of the opinion that Andover should either move 
to Chicago, and with the Seminary there build up a great central 
institution to train men for the ministry among Americans, Ger- 
mans, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Finns, and other foreign 
races, or that, if Andover cannot do that, she should, by extension 
work, aid in carrying on this much needed service. That Semi- 
nary might remain as she is, a Massachusetts corporation, and still 
stretch out her hand to help train men for these foreign races in 
all parts of our country. 

HuGu McDona cp Scort. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


REPORT OF THE SLAVIC DEPARTMENT OF OBERLIN THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Three considerations have determined the character of the in- 
struction and training given to the Slavic students of Oberlin 
Seminary: the needs of the mission field, the quality of the men, 
and the facilities at the disposal of the Slavic department. 

With regard to the first, the problem to be solved, the evan- 
gelization of a particular element of our complex American 
population, has been steadily kept in mind. In this endeavor 
a number of factors has had to be attended to. First, the pre- 
vailingly lowly and simple life of the people to be reached. This 
fact necessitated the caution that our workers be not educated 
either too much above their people or away from them. Yet, in 
the second place, the progressiveness of our people had to be re- 
membered ; the type of workers and preaching suitable to them 
two decades ago no longer would prove adequate, nor even ac- 
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ceptable, after twenty years of missionary activity. Again, the 
ever increasing number of those using the English language 
largely, or preferably, makes it imperative that our workers 
should be bi-lingual as far as feasible. These factors have tended 
to lengthen and broaden the course of instruction, so that from 
a brief two-years’ course in the early 80’s, the normal course 
has been expanded to seven years. But, in the fourth place, the 
occasional urgent needs of the mission field have made it impera- 
tive either to shorten the course of some students or else to inter+ 
rupt their studies for a time. Most of those thus interrupted have 
had the opportunity to return and complete their normal course of 
study. With the progress of our mission work the number of 
such interruptions has steadily decreased, until at present they 
are almost unknown. 

With regard to the second point, the quality of the students, 
improvements have also come with time. The increase of con- 
verts, especially among the youth, has made it easier to secure 
students and to exercise greater freedom in their selection. The 
eight men now on the ground were sifted out from a list of four- 
teen applicants, though two of these were merely put off for a 
year. Then the individual needs of the students have to be met. 
Some come fairly well prepared to take up a Theological course, 
some not at all. In the latter case, it has been found necessary 
in.some instances to brush up their knowledge of the three R’s. 
Again, some come with a good knowledge of English, and some 
with none. And as the bulk of the instruction is necessarily in 
English, the first prerequisite is to give them the mastery of Eng- 
lish as a working language. Its value in the field has already 
been referred to. Then as personal abilities and aptitudes differ, 
each student is made a law unto himself. While a certain ideal 
or standard course, both as to time and subject matter, is main- 
tained, this is kept elastic and is adapted and suited to each in- 
dividual. The adapting is, however, mostly in the direction of 
expansion, the minimum requirement being never reduced. This 
minimum includes a working knowledge of at least two lan- 
guages, English and the one in which the student is expected to 
preach, Bohemian, Polish, Slovak, Magyar, being the four foreign 
tongues in which our graduates are actually working. Then a 
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knowledge of the common branches, including such subjects as 
grammar, rhetoric, geography, history (American and general), 
the elementary sciences, the beginnings of mathematics, English 
and Bohemian literatures, and, in music, at least singing. The 
regular Theological work includes a knowledge of the English 
Bible and one of the Slavic versions; the philosophical studies 
of logic, psychology, ethics, and the philosophy of religion, 
Christian evidences and apologetics, elocution, homiletics, practi- 
cal theology, church polity, church history, and systematic the- 
ology. Greek and Hebrew are optional. 

This résumé has brought us to the third point in our con- 
sideration, the facilities that Oberlin controls for imparting such 
training to Slavic students as here enumerated. And here I am 
able to testify to the singularly happy condition of things found 
in Oberlin, which makes it in many ways an ideal place for the 
training of young men of foreign extraction for the great work 
of preaching the Gospel to their countrymen who have found a 
home in this Republic. Apart from the social opportunities and 
privileges afforded by a typical American community of inter- 
national reputation, and overshadowed by a Christian denomina- 
tion at once thoroughly evangelical, missionary, liberal, progres- 
sive, and not exclusive, the advantages which Oberlin College 
offers our young men are manifold and adequate. I cannot 
dwell on the social side of the question, for I must confine myself 
to the educational facilities. 

The Slavic department is an integral part of Oberlin Theo- 
logical Seminary, and that, in turn, is part of Oberlin College. 
The relationship among the various departments of the College 
are the closest. This enables a man studying in the Slavic de- 
partment to reap the benefits of being organically connected with 
a large and comprehensive educational plant whose departments 
are all open to him. Does he need musica! training? The Con- 
servatory is on the ground to attend to his needs. This depart- 
ment furnishes free instruction in singing to all students of the 
institution, of which opportunity our Slavic students have always 
availed themselves. Some have also studied instrumental music 
in the Oberlin Conservatory. Does he need Academy instruc- 
tion?” This department has furnished not a little of the instruc- 
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tion given to our students. Generally where the student is com- 
petent, he is put on a more or less extended course of Academy 
training. Atthe present time two of our eight students will have 
completed the full Academy course before their graduation, and 
all are pursuing some studies in this department of the College. 
Does our Slavic student display more than ordinary ability and 
thirst for knowledge? There is the College department to satisfy 
that. Not a few have taken more or less extended courses in 
College, especially in literature, sociology, and philosophy. Even 
the Art School and Gymnasium stand ready to contribute to the 
education and training of our future missionary. And | must 
not omit the Oberlin public schools and the Oberlin Business 
College. We have employed competent teachers from the former 
privately to instruct our students who have had need of it, and the 
Business School has furnished cheap and good instruction in 
penmanship and business forms. Of course the two latter 
schools have no organic connection with the Slavic department, 


but their presenge on the ground has been an additional advan- 


tage to our students, and has been actually made use of. The 


larger part of the work of the Slavic department is, however, 
done in the Seminary itself. 

In conclusion it may be appropriate for me to add a word 
about the personal work of the speaker in the Slavic de- 
partment. From what has been rehearsed, it will be seen that the 
work to be accomplished is above one man, or even two or three 
of them. The efficient work which the Slavic department has 
been able to perform is due to the combined efforts of the whole 
institution. The Slavic department is a department. Without 
the support of the other departments of the institution it could 
not, with one man to administer all its affairs, have accomplished 
much. Many of the studies above enumerated are taken in the 
regular departments of the Seminary, in the so-called Classical and 
Pastors’ courses. Yet a goodly share of the instruction falls, of 
course, to the Principal in charge of the Slavic department. He 
has actually, during his twenty years of connection with the de- 
partment, taught seventeen subjects and four languages. Of 
course this does not mean at the same time. In general it may 
be said that the bulk of the language and doctrinal work has 
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fallen to him. He has held himself ready to render the best in- 
dividual services called for, and is willing to divide the honors of 
the success of the Slavic department with his colleagues in the 
work of Oberlin College as a whole. I may add that it is the 
policy of the Slavic department to encourage its graduates to 
seek a college education where practicable. This it expects them 
to aspire to after their graduation and a career of exceptionally 
efficient service in the mission field. Three of our graduates 
have attained to this ideal, studying in college while preaching 
to their own people. They have all succeeded in taking their 
B.D. This highest of scholarly attainments we expect a man 
to get for himseli through individual effort, and he will be in- 
creasingly encouraged. 
Louis F. MISKOvSsKY. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


WORK OF THE SCHAUFFLER MISSIONARY TRAINING 
SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Twenty-five years ago Dr. H. A. Schauffler began missionary 
work among the Slavic races in America. The large Bohemian 
settlement in Cleveland determined the place of initial labor, and 
from this center all other Slavic work in America has developed. 
The need of “native helpers” became at once apparent and to 
meet this The Schauffler Missionary Training School, then known 
as the Bible Readers’ School, was established in 1886. Later it 
was endorsed by the Congregational Ohio General Association 
and by the Triennial Council. After Dr. Schauffler died in 
February of 1905, the school was newly incorporated under a 
local Board of Trustees, H. Clark Ford, chairman, and was 
placed upon the list of schools under the care of the Congrega- 
tional Education Society. 

From a single Bohemian pupil and a single instructor the 
school has grown to an average attendance of fifteen each year 
with a Faculty of five and a large number of well-known 
Lecturers. Seven nationalities have been represented in the 
school at the same time, and work has been done among more 
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than that number of races. One hundred young women have 
spent more or less time in training, and fifty-four have graduated. 
These young women have done pioneer missionary work in 
fourteen different states, under the direction of the Home Mis- 
sionary Societies of five different evangelical denominations. 
Some work has been done among Italians, Germans, Russians, 
Bohemians, Poles, Slovaks, Magyars, and Americans. The larger 
work, however has been among the Bohemians, Slovaks, and 
Poles. 

Their methods of service are as varied as their fields of labor. 
Some are in the congested city centers like Chicago, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, and Detroit; some in the great mining and manufact- 
uring districts of Western Pennsylvania; some in the smaller 
towns and country districts of Minnesota or the Dakotas; some 
in the densely populated Polish centers of New England. By 
forming sewing schools, Sunday schools, cooking schools, clubs 
and singing classes among the children; by teaching English and 
music to young people; by house to house visitation, mother’s 
classes, cottage meetings and social gatherings among the women 
these graduates are winning their way into the home life of their 
people and carrying to them the Gospel of Christ as no one else 
can do. By these sympathetic and womanly services they establish 
the nucleus of a church and create the necessity for a trained 
pastor who in his turn organizes the people, and carries on the 
work as a Christian Church. 

The need for these trained young women among all our 
foreign races was never more pressing than now. Prof. Grase 
and Prof. Steiner have done much to emphasize this and to 
arouse the American public to a recognition of the place woman 
must have in the evangelization of our foreign peoples. And 
while the need of trained young men of foreign speech is urgent 
beyond words to express, none the less urgent, none the less 
vital is the need of the trained young woman to redeem the 
mothers and children, to redeem the home, to redeem the com- 
munity, to redeem our nation. 

Mary W. MILts. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CONNECTICUT AND THE STRANGER. 

Connecticut must get busy with the stranger or she is failing 
to care for a large and constantly increasing ratio of her popula- 
tion. If the child, the parent and the grandparent are counted in 
Southern New England not one quarter of the people are of native 
birth. Immigration at the rate of a million a year, two-thirds of 
which is from Austria, Hungary, Italy, and the Russian Empire, 
is overflowing into New England till Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut represent the most foreign section of the United 
States, with cities having a higher percentage of foreign paren- 
tage than New York, Chicago, or San Francisco. Not an institu- 
tion of any description in Connecticut can be maintained with 
sole dependence upon the native stock. 

What is our policy? The Old Testament took great interest 
in “the stranger within the gates.” At Corinth Paul enunciated 
a clear-cut principle and declared an infinite truth. His policy was 
to preach Jesus Christ and he declared that the Gospel was the 
power of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth. Con- 
necticut will stand by this policy and is proud of what this policy 
has accomplished in the days of Hooker,: Davenport, Sherman, 
and Trumbull as well as in the later days. Conditions may 
change, but the power of God is surer than the eternal hills. 

Missions among the Indians and the Moravians and later in 
the Moravian churches for the Germans run far back of present 
conditions. They indicate the trend of thought and method. Mis- 
sions in behalf of the stranger belong to the last quarter century 
because of the incoming of the Scandinavians, who, in the country 
as a whole, make up one twelfth of the immigration since 1820. 
Each year Connecticut receives enough of these people to make 
a town like Norfolk, Madison, or Tolland, and in the last twenty- 
eight years twenty-nine Congregational churches have been or- 
ganized, in all but three of which services are regularly held. 
The habits of these people in their native land and the work done 
in Chicago Seminary make it possible to secure pastors for these 
churches with reasonable preparation for their work, while the 
laity show commendable self sacrifice in supporting them. 

Torrington has a French meeting house and parsonage with 
a church membership of 175. The constituency is largely Swiss. 
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There is one German church in Ansonia, but the bulk of protestant 
Germany in Connecticut is in the membership of our churches, for 
a record shows that at least thirty-three different nationalities are 
thus represented. 

Seventy thousand Italians in Connecticut present a new prob- 
lem. Shall we change our policy? Is the Gospel less a power to 
the Latin, the Slav, or the Hun than to the Yankee or the Puritan ? 
The latest revision of the Scriptures does not hint this. But 
“these are all Roman Catholics.” Yes, in name and probably 
all of them have been baptized. Yet the testimony is conclusive 
that only a small portion of them are under the influence and 
restraint of any church. It is safe to say that fifty thousand of 
them are outside of definite church influence. No appeal from 
any portion of the earth’s surface is more imperative and none 
so near at hand. 

This belongs to the last half of the quarter century chiefly 
because Southern Europe has within this time disgorged her 
Iberic and Slavic millions who have not loaded miles of immigrant 
trains to “ the west ” as did the Teutonic people who came between 
1880 and 1890; but they have remained upon the Atlantic coast. 

Baptists and Methodists are to be counted with the Congrega- 
tionalists in the work of preaching the Gospel to the Italian. 
Results are to be reckoned in churches, missions, institutional 
work, lectures, civic assistance, deaconesses, missionaries, and 
ordained pastors. The business world, music, art, and valuable 
discoveries here also, as always, find their source and spring in 
the Evangel. 

Italians have graduated from our colleges and Theological 
Seminaries, but no suitable provision has been made to train 
leaders for this rapidly expanding work. Some training has been 
obtained in Italy in preparation for other lines of effort. Some 
from the mechanical trades have developed admirable talents just 
as we have seen it with the Yankee. Grace, grit and gumption 
will outrank mere learning anywhere and any time. A stone 
mason has been a good missionary for the last ten years and when 
the first Italian Congregational church in Connecticut to worship 
in their own building looked about for a lot their pastor with his 
training saw, in what would be called a ledge of rocks, possibilities 
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which remind one of his ancestor who saw the angel in the rough 
block of stone. An Italian who was educated for a bandmaster 
rejoices in the care of a church of nearly one hundred members 
with an orchestra of boys and girls which would be heard gladly 
anywhere. At the State Conference in 1905 four Italian pastors 
were on the platform to the credit of all concerned, even, too, 
to the surprise of some. 

A dozen points regularly, and as many more occasionally, are 
reached with the Gospel in the Roman tongue, and after an 
intimate knowledge of. the work it may be affirmed that the 
results are richly commensurate with the expenditure, that the 
appeal for increase is imperative, that the general methods of 
work are approved and that the Italian leaders in the various 
enterprises, with a failure now and then just as we see it in all 
lines of endeavor, commend themselves both for their Christian 
motive and character and for their all-around capacity in their 


calling. They are “ brethren beloved.” 


Hartford, Conn. Joe S. Ives. 


THE FINNS IN AMERICA, THEIR NEEDS AND DESIRES. 


* When we speak of the Finns we always mean the people that 
speak the Finnish language. This people belongs to the old Mon- 
golian race. They speak the Finnish language, which is entirely 
unlike Swedish and all other languages. We find the root of 
that in the old Mongolian language. As the Finnish language 
differs entirely from all other languages, it is difficult for ordinary 
Finns to learn any other language. As to their ideas and nature, 
they are very much like the old Puritan Fathers. We have some 
700,000 of these Finns in this country at present. But we have, 
also, another kind of Finns, who are of Swedish extraction. 
These people came to Finland during the time that Finland be- 
longed to Sweden. Of these Swedish speaking Finns we have 
only about 15,000 in this country. The present need of the 700,- 
000 Finns now on our shores is education. The Scandinavians 
have a number of different schools, and quite a few of them are 
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supported by our American friends. Our countrymen have only 
two higher institutions of learning in America, other than the 
Finnish department in Revere. These two institutions are strug- 
gling for their existence on account of financial difficulties, and 
very few can enter them because the students must: pay so much 
for their education that only a few can afford it. 

The greatest need of our Finns in this country at present is 
education, not only education that a purely Finnish institution 
can give, but American education, American ways and ideas, 
which should be interpreted in the Finnish tongue. The Eng- 
lish language should also be taught to them. This is the kind 
of education that Finns need at present. I think, also, that 
your duty demands their education, for if you do not do it, we 
will very soon have a full Russian policy on our shores. What 
I call a Russian policy is the anarchistic socialism of which we 
have so much here already, that some of our political papers are 
full of it. It is a menace to our homes and threatens to ruin 
them and our children. So if you really intend to keep America 
at its present standard, it is necessary for you to open your 
schools to these immigrants, educate them to a higher standard. 
According to this, it seems to me more necessary to use the 
money to educate the new-comers to a higher standard in our 
old schools than to build new schools to keep up the present high 
standard. 

The Finnish department in the Boston Evangelical Institute 
is going on its fourth year. In that time it has graduated one 
woman and four men. One of them has a pastorate in Jersey 
City and another in Worcester ; one is an assistant teacher in our 
school in Revere, and one has entered a college in New York. 
Three others, who have not yet finished their studies, are on the 
field as follows: One has a pastorate in Ashtabula Harbor, 
Ohio; one is doing missionary work in New Hampshire, and one 
is an immigrant missionary in New York. Two causes have 
driven these students out of our school before completing their 
studies, one is the lack of means, the other is the need of workers 
in our field. This year I have thirteen students, ten men and 
three women. Fourteen applied to me to enter, but one young 
man could not come on account of lack of funds, but he intends 
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to enter next year. A number of young men are longing to en- 
ter our seminary, but the lack of means hinders them. One of 
my present students in the middle class got so hard up last month, 
and having a board bill to pay, he went to work in the Foss River 
Shipyard for two weeks, and then came back to school again. 
This is just to show how anxious our young men are to educate 
themselves the best they can. 

Questions elicited the following additional facts : — 

In religious work the Finns manifest excellent ability. There 
are among this people three organized religious bodies. One is 
called the Finnish Lutheran Synod and a second is called the 
Finnish National Lutheran Church. The latter organization in- 
cludes some 30,000 members; but at present it has no educated 
ministers whatever. The third is our Finnish Congregational 
organization called the Finnish Evangelical Mission Union. The 
Finnish National Lutheran Church, becase it has no educated 
ministry, has in these later years lost in membership just because 
of its lack of efficient ministers, and the same is true in the Con- 
gregational organization at the present time. 

So far as I can learn, Finnish students for the ministry are 
willing to work for the evangelization of their own people, ‘and 
do not wish to go among others. The number of Finns is con- 
stantly increasing at the rate of about four hundred a week. 

KANE F. HENDRICKSON. 
Quincy, Mass. 
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NDAU RELIGION.* 


The task of explaining the religion of the Ndau people is 
more difficult than one might think, for, at the outset, one is 
upon the debated question “ What is Religion?”’ To attempt to 
prove that a people so ignorant, licentious, selfish, cruel, untrust- 
worthy and unimaginative as are these possess a religion to many 
may seem unnatural and forced. 

It is most natural to think of such a folk as without God and 
without hope in the world. 

Moreover, the fact that some of the more intelligent heathen, 
though we have lived among them for years, still insist that the 
only God they know is the Missionary, and say that the Zulu 
Evangelist and interpreter is Jesus Christ, shows -how very faint 
is their impression of who and what the Deity is. Surely then, 
such a people cannot be said to have even an idea of what religion 
is. True enough; but man is generally conceded to be a religious 
animal all the same. I shall not attempt to discuss this subject ; 
but will satisfy myself with noting physical, mental, and spiritual 
phenomena, fancies, beliefs and practices in the lives of the Ndaus 
as indicate contact between their lives and the unseen world, 
leaving inferences and conclusions to be drawn by others. ‘Nor 
shall I attempt any very precise classification of these phenomena. 


I. Lunar celebrations. Notable are two — moonlight dances 
and a monthly day of rest. One would not be long among 
these people without having his attention drawn to the well- 
nigh universal custom of dancing in the light of the full 
moon, and he will not miss the apparent joy and aban- 
don to which all give themselves in this festivity, dancing 
away until far into the morning at the time of full moon. 
Keith Johnson states that in his opinion all the Negro and 
Negroid races are Moon Worshipers. But among these 


* This is the first of a short series of studies in the religious life of the Ndau 
people, a branch of the Bantus, numbering some 400,000, among whom Dr. Wilder 
lives as a missionary. Comparatively little effort has been made to reach systema- 
tized results. Dr. Wilder’s careful observations are intended simply to supply facts 
as to the religious phenomena of one tribe of “ primitive’’ people. Eps. 
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Bantus there appears to be no thought of worship connected 
with this dance. In this ceremony there may be a reflection of the 
religion of their distant cousins. 

The monthly day of rest — not so generally practiced, but very 
widely recognized, is this day once each month. This monthly 
Sabbath is an extraordinary fact, arresting attention at once. 
On it all field work is dropped — not even a child being allowed 
to play with a hoe on that hallowed day. The day is the next 
after the new moon appears. If the proper one could not be kept 
for any reason, then another day soon after is set apart. In 
certain ways the day is observed with Puritanical strictness. 
Punishment for breaking of the sabbath is inflicted by the Chief. 
Ordinarily the culprit is beaten with a hoe handle; but the penalty 
may be more serious, going even to the length of taking away the 
man’s grain, goats, and even children. 

When closely questioned as to why they fear to work on this 
day, they reply that, if they insist on working, the wild animals 
will certainly destroy their crops. The only other explanation for 
keeping this day is found in the statement frequently made that 
it is in honor of their dead Chiefs. But there seems to be nething 
else in it which has any suggestion of religious observance. The 
custom is called Rusere. Sere means nine, and there may be 
some connection between the practice and this word. In this 
custom one finds a suggestion of a connection with the Spirit 
World. 


II. Having noted briefly these periodic celebrations deter- 
mined by the moon, I would note as a second general division of 
our material, beliefs and practices which concern the ultra human 
spirits. There are two classes of manifestations under this head, 
namely: Mwari and Musikubvanthu. As, one follows these two 
subjects, he finds that here the Ndau reflect some knowledge of 
a Creator and Preserver and Rewarder. 

Of Mwari nobody seems to possess much knowledge. He is 
said to be a great Spirit, who has never been seen; although on 
several occasions persons claiming to be Mwari have appeared, 
one in the Beyeni District on the Lower Limpopo; and another, a 
woman, in the Umsapa Melsetter District. My informant him- 
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self saw the latter, a woman dressed in a most extraordinary 
fashion — beads, feathers, and skins hanging all over her. She 
did not act like the ordinary people who are supposed to “ rise” 
with the Spirits. She simply claimed to be Mwari, and said that 
she was going to see the King Gungunyana. The people, as she 
passed along, accepted her as some great personage, clapped their 
hands to her as they do to their rulers, and gave her presents of 
food and ornaments. Questioned as to what the more intelligent 
think about the claims of these incarnate Mwaris, the reply 
always is: “Oh, they are just deceivers!” As to the real 
Mwari, some locate him in the ground; others place him in the 
heavens — “ Mwari nyamdenda,” they say. Others again hold 
that he lives in the mountain tops; others make his abode the 
trees, and great rocks. 

He is very generally stated to be the Creator of all men; some 
say he is also Preserver. But he does not project himself into the 
affairs of men, at least among the natives of the country with 
which { am acquainted. Neither-sacrifices nor prayers are offered 
to him. I presume the Murimo of Ndebebeland is the same deity. 
Mwari is probably the best word to translate God. 

Musikubvanthu, which being interpreted means the maker of 
men by means of rubbing two sticks together —as is done in 
making fire—is the ultra human Spirit who is reckoned the 
Preserver of mankind, especially of the Ndau tribes. He is speci- 
fically known as the Rain Spirit. Of course it is quite natural for 
the people to decide upon the rain making power as the wisest 
with which to endow their great, Preserver. 

The history of illiterate peoples is short; and it is not difficult 
to trace Musikubvanthu to his origin. Early in the last century 
a man, Nyamkwimba by name, stole from the Rozis, living then 
just beyond Bulawayo, the rain which had been delivered into the 
custody of this tribe by — And here information is no longer to 
be had. 

Nyamkwimba, with his precious but stolen treasure, made 
good his escape to the Sabi Valley, some three hundred miles to 
the East. Here he was overtaken by the Rozis, captured and 
decapitated ; and from his head flowed a stream of water — and 
behold, the sources of the Great Sabi! I suppose he was killed 
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because he would not give up the rain, which he had discreetly 
handed to his sister who accompanied him in his flight. This 
sister, Tshapo, in turn delivered the rain to Nyamkwimba’s son 
Mabota, wisely keeping a portion for herself. To this day the 
people say that the quiet, misty rain which soaks into the ground 
is Tshapo’s rain, while the more masculine storms are the prop- 
erty of Mabota. Mabota established a kingdom on the highlands 
to the East of Sabi Valley where he became a renowned rain 
maker. Before his death he gave the rain to his son, Tshedoo. 
Tshedoo, however, mysteriously disappeared and has not been 
heard of since. The people continue to mourn his loss, and they 
profess to believe that he will return and usher in the millennium. 
He it is who sent the white man into the country, and when the 
white mah is gone Tshedoo will reappear, and wars, pestilence, 
and famine will disappear. 

In order to get around the difficulty of a corner being formed 
in the rain making business, the wise ones decided that if a rain 
making chief dies without having parted with the rain making 
power, his spirit may rise in any living person, though he be no 
relative of his. Mabota died with the rain secret. Not long after 
his death, when the people began to realize that Tshedoo was not 
likely to return, a man by the name of Mujakanja, of the neigh- 
boring Mapunga tribe, put in a claim to the vacant chieftainship. 

3y his superior knowledge and general cleverness, he seems to 
have convinced the people that Mabota’s spirit had risen in him 
and that, therefore, he was able to make rain. This particular 
imposter made a name for himself greater than that of his 
predecessors, and died at an advanced age in the year 1895. 

I was acquainted with this man. He used to say that he 
himself had no power to make rain, but that it was the spirit of 
the Creator which came to him at certain times and worked 
When the Spirit was upon him he acted very 


through him. 
I did not see but heard him, 


much like a person violently insane. 
for he kept his hut while the fit was upon him. His replies to 
those who sought him for rain indicated that he calculated and 
gave answers accordingly. For instance, if rain did not seem to 
be near, he would refuse the offered present and call for one 


much greater. If the persons came from a long distance under 
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similar weather probabilities, he would say, “Go; you will get 
rain soon after reaching home.” 

Let the people once believe that he was possessed of the rain 
making power, and we can easily see how, by a little ingenuity, 
he could uphold the claim. Nor is it much more difficult to see 
how this man set up such a claim. In the first place, the question 
whether or not the rain is going to come does not trauble people 
until late in the season. The rainy season may be delayed one, 
two or even three months; but it is very rarely that no rain comes 
during the regular summer weather, so the would-be rain doctor 
does not have much difficulty in putting off his customers until 
the rain appears. The question which astonishes a civilized person 
is why do the people credit the claims of the rain makers at all? 
With all seriousness, I think it is due to the psychological fact 
universally characteristic of the genus homo: namely, that it 
loves to be fooled. 

There is no doubt that the chiefs as far distant as Delagoa Bay 
sent to this man asking for rain. The following is an authenti- 
cated tale of how he was successful in convincing the Gaoa Chief 
Umzila of his rain making powers. Umzila did not at first accept 
the man as a real Rain Maker. He said that he was an imposter 
and would be put to death summarily if he was unable to fill with 
rain a certain dry pond which the Chief had decided upon. Curi- 
ously enough the pond was filled with water in the prescribed 
time, and Mujakanja forthwith converted his Royal Highness, 
and was installed the Great Rain Doctor. When asked why he 
allowed the rain to fall on the gardens of those who had not 
given him presents, he replied: “TI love all men.” 

As stated above, this Spirit is the Preserver of the race. Not 
only rain does he send, but other blessings. When the locust 
plague appeared, the people complained to him. But he replied, 
“ See; the locusts are meat,’— one might say like the quails of 
the children of Israel. In any case, the locust has become a very 
popular dish among the Ndaus. 

Locally the belief in him is intense. For when Mujakanja 
died, his son and successor to the Chieftainship disclaimed any 
knowledge of how to make rain or how to get possessed with the 
Rain Spirit. Whereupon three of the neighboring chiefs sent a 
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body of armed men and forcibly deposed him, and would have 
killed him had it not been for the presence of white men in the 
district. The Chartered Company’s local official wisely put a stop 
to this nonsense and reinstated the son. But though the Rain 
Spirit has thus lost his civil authority he has risen in the younger 
son who pretends to have received the Rain Spirit from his father. 
This son has discreetly moved over the border into the Portu- 
guese Territory, and is there doing a rushing business in the 
Public Water Works. 
GroRGE A. WILDER. 


Chikore, 
a 
East Central Africa. 
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ORR’S PROBLEM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Dr. James Orr, Professor of Systematic Theology in Glasgow, 
is well known as the author of a number of admirable books 
on dogmatic subjects. In his latest work* he invades the field 
of higher criticism, with the unfortunate consequences which 
usually follow when a man attempts to write on themes outside 
of his own department. His standpoint and method are through- 
out those of the dogmatic theologian rather than of the scientific 
critic. The book opens with the statement on page 4: “ The 
problem of the Old Testament, then, as it presses on the church 
from various sides at the present hour, may be said to be twofold. 
First, and most fundamentally, the question raised by it is — 
How are we to conceive of the religion which the Old Testament 
embodies, and presents to us in its successive stages, as respects 
its nature and origin? Is it a natural product of the development 
of the human spirit, as scholars of the distinctively ‘modern’ 
way of thinking — Kuenen, Wellhausen, Stade, and the like — 
allege; or is it something more —a result of special, supernatural 
revelation to Israel, such as other nations did not possess? Then 
second, How are we to conceive of the literature itself, or of the 
books which make up the Old Testament as respects their age, 
origin, mode of composition, trustworthiness, and, generally, their 
connection with the religion of which they are the monuments?” 

Following out this method of considering first the religious 
problem and second the critical, in the second chapter of the book 
Dr. Orr discusses at length the religious significance of the Old 
Testament; and shows that, apart from critical conclusions in re- 
gard to composition, age, and authorship, the Old Testament com- 
mends itself to the religious consciousness as a genuine revelation 
of God. This argument is admirably stated, and with it all 
Christians will be in full accord. It is only when Dr. Orr pro- 
ceeds to the next point of his argument that we must part com- 
pany with him. Since the Bible is a revelation of God, he 
maintains that men who have no appreciation of it as revelation 


*7The Problem of the Old Testament. By James Orr, D.D. New York. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1896, pp. 562. $2.50 net. 
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are incompetent to pass judgment upon it as literature, and that 
theories of Old Testament literature and history constructed by 
rationalists can never commend themselves to men who realize 
the religious significance of the Bible. On page 17 he says, 
“From Eichorn and those who followed him— Von Bohlen, 
Vatke, De Wette, and the rest —the critical treatment of the 
Pentateuch received a ‘ set’ in the direction of naturalism which 
it has, to some extent, retained ever since. Most of all is it true 
of that type of theory which is at present the dominant one — 
the theory which, to indicate the line of its origin, we might 
describe as the Vatke-Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen-Stade one — 
that it is rationalistic in its basis and in every fibre of its construc- 
tion. Yet it is this theory which, chiefly through the brilliant 
advocacy of Wellhausen, has for the time won an all but universal 
recognition in critical circles on the Continent and in English- 
speaking countries. Is it such a theory as Christian faith would 
ever have evolved from its own presuppositions? Can it ever be 
purged of its rationalistic leaven, and adapted to the use of the 
Christian churches, without a complete recasting on principles 
which are the direct antitheses of those which obtain in the 
schools in which it originated? We take leave to doubt it.” 

This argument is inadmissible for the simple reason that the 
scientific conception of the Old Testament and the religious con- 
ception of the Old Testament are reached by independent facul- 
ties of the soul, neither of which has any right to pronounce judg- 
ment in the field that belongs to the other. The scientific con- 
ception of the Old Testament is formed by the universal scientific 
method of induction from observed phenomena. The religious 
conception of the Old Testament is formed by a spiritual judg- 
ment of the regenerate man. Scientific criticism cannot dis- 
cover God in the Old Testament any more than physical science 
can discover God in nature. As a good theologian, Dr. Orr 
knows that “the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; and he cannot 
know them because they are spiritually discerned.” In his own 
admirable discussion of the Old Testament as revelation he 
shows that the religious judgment may be reached independently 
of all critical research. If, then, it is true that the man of science, 
as such, is incompetent to speak in regard to the religious sig- 
nificance of the Old Testament, it is equally true that the man of 
religion, as such, is incompetent to speak in regard to such scien- 
tific matters as composition, age, and authorship of the Old Tes- 
tament books. The spiritual man, as such, receiveth not the 
things of science, for they are foolishness unto him; and he can- 
not know them because they are scientifically discerned. 
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To assume that a religious appreciation of the Old Testament 
gives one the capacity to decide for or against critical views in 
regard to the origin of the Old Testament, is as absurd as to say 
that a thing cannot have a bad taste because it has a beautiful 
color. The judgment derived through one sense may be correct, 
but it cannot invalidate an independent judgment derived through 
another sense. The physicist may analyze a musical composition 
and say, “I find nothing here but vibrations of the air, and what 
you call harmonies are merely coincidences of certain vibrations.” 
‘He is right as far as he goes, but he is wrong when he asserts 
that there is no such thing as xsthetic value because he does not 
happen to appreciate it. On the other hand, if the musician says, 
“| know this music to be art of the highest sort, and, therefore, 
it cannot be vibrations such as the physicist asserts;” his judg- 
ment will be right so long as he remains in his own realm of 
esthetics, but wrong when he passes into the other realm of 
science. The Roman Catholic feels the real presence of Christ 
in the sacrament, and, therefore, says, “this cannot be bread 
and wine, as it appears to the senses’; but notwithstanding, the 
verdict of the senses remains trustworthy; it is bread and wine, 
though it may be more than that. Many men have found God 
in the processes of the world, and they have said, “ Because we 
find God in nature, therefore scientific conclusions of men who do 
not believe in God are worthless, and scientific theories con- 
structed by these men, such as the doctrine of evolution, must be 
rejected by the Christian.” This method of reasoning was ex- 
tensively applied to science in the last generation, but now people 
have come to see that the religious attitude toward nature and the 
scientific attitude are independent, and that each may pursue its 
own line of investigation without the possibility of conclusions in 
either realm being overthrown by conclusions in the other realm. 

The same thing holds true in the study of the Old Testament. 
Our conception of its value does not depend upon criticism, but 
upon religious insight; and since faith is not the product of 
criticism, it can never be overthrown by it. On the other hand, 
a scientific conception of the Old Testament is reached by the use 
of our intellectual powers, and conclusions reached in this realm 
do not depend upon conclusions reached in the religious sphere 
and, therefore, can never be overthrown by them. Instead of it 
being true that religious insight qualifies a man to pass scientific 
judgment, history shows that the reverse is sometimes the fact. 
Religious faith expresses itself in the current forms of science, 
and the religious man is prone to think that his religion and his 
science are inseparable. The Church has often been hostile to 
physical science, and each new discovery in astronomy, geology, 
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and biology has been opposed as atheistic. The best work in the 
physical sciences has often been done by men outside of the 
Church, because they alone were sufficiently free from dogmatic 
bias to pursue scientific investigations. The same has been true 
in the history of Biblical study. For the religious mind revelation 
has often been inseparable from the current conception of the 
historical origin of the Bible, and the Bible has seemed too sacred 
to be studied scientifically like other books. The result has been 
that sacred philology was first investigated, not by the Christians, 
who had the deepest spiritual understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment, but by the Jews; and textual criticism, whose importance 
every one now recognizes, did not originate within the Church, 
but among the Humanists. In like manner higher criticism could 
not arise in the bosom of the Church, where, following Dr. Orr’s 
method, scientific study has been made dependent upon doctrinal 
presuppositions, but it arose among the Rationalists, where no 
dogmatic interests were at stake. It is notorious that the best com- 
mentaries have not always been written by devout believers, for 
they have tried to force their theology upon the prophets and 
apostles ; while Rationalists, who have had no doctrinal prejudices, 
have been willing to let the Biblical writers say what they mean. 
In Biblical science, accordingly, as in physical science, theology 
has often stood as a barrier in the way of recognition of the truth ; 
and it will continue to do so until men of religious insight recog- 
nize that this insight has no value in a realm of knowledge, where 
the conclusions must be reached in a different way. 

Since these things are so, Dr. Orr’s method of approaching 
the problem of the Old Testament is fundamentally wrong and 
can only lead to confusion. We have no right to compare the re- 
sults of higher criticism with our religious judgments, and to 
reject the former because they seem not to agree with the latter. 
Critical conclusions are not to be reached as corollaries of re- 
ligious judgments, but independently on the basis of observed 
phenomena. Dr. Orr, however, without any attempt to examine 
the literary phenomena of the Old Testament, takes up succes- 
sively the conclusions of modern criticism in regard to the history, 
the conception of God, worship, the ark, the tabernacle, and the 
priesthood; and pronounces these conclusions inconsistent with 
the religious conception of the Old Testament already formed 
and, therefore, untenable. This method is eminently unfair, be- 
cause it represents the critical views as arbitrary theories, formed 
merely to undermine the authority of the Old Testament, instead 
of, as they really are, conclusions formed after a long and labori- 
ous examination of the phenomena of the Old Testament. 

Having thus disposed of the conclusions of modern criticism 
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by this a priort method, Dr. Orr at last comes down to an ex- 
amination of the phenomena of the Old Testament. The case is 
already settled before he looks at the facts ; and, consequently, we 
can expect nothing here but the effort to explain away a large 
number of stubborn phenomena, which would have modified his 
conclusion if he had studied them carefully at the first. Here, 
also, the method is as unfair as in the earlier parts of the book. 
The striking facts on which the analysis of the Pentateuch rests 
are passed over in silence, and attention is focussed upon obscure 
details in regard to which the critics are still in doubt. The im- 
pression is thus produced that there is no agreement among critics 
and that the whole discussion is in a state of confusion. For 
instance, almost nothing is said about the double and triple narra- 
tives, which are the most striking evidence of documents in the 
Pentateuch, and the analysis is represented as resting upon an 
arbitrary assigning of certain words and phrases to one source 
and other words and phrases to another source. Nothing is said 
of the obvious independence of Deuteronomy from the rest of 
the Pentateuch, nor of the obvious independence of the priestly 
sections, but the analysis of JE is taken up, first, as though this 
were the key to the whole critical problem. As a matter of fact, 
everybody admits that there are great difficulties in the way of 
separating J and E, but this makes not the least difference, be- 
cause J and E belong to the same period, and for practical pur- 
poses may be treated as though they were a single document. 
Even if no attempt were made to analyze JE, the modern critical 
construction of the Old Testament would be unaffected. In the 
whole discussion we see a large amount of learning displayed as 
to what various critics have thought, but a singular weakness in 
grasping the fundamental points of the critical argument and 
in attempting to meet them fairly. One is constantly amazed that 
a man of Dr. Orr’s learning should be satisfied with the feeble 
arguments that he puts up in rebuttal of some of the critical posi- 
tions. For instance, he reiterates the threadbare argument that 
writing was known for hundreds of years before Moses in 
Egypt and Babylonia, and, therefore, Moses must have given 
his people a written legislation, without considering the fact that 
the nomadic Semite- have never possessed writing, and that the 
archeological evidence is conclusive that a form of writing 
adapted to the Hebrew language was not in use before 1000 B. C., 
and that the internal evidence of the Hebrew documents them- 
selves shows us that nothing was committed to writing before that 
date, but that the Israelites depended upon oral tradition. 

A very different conclusion would have been reached, if instead 
of following the medieval dogmatic method of working back- 
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ward from doctrine to phenomena, Dr. Orr had reversed the 
process and had worked up from phenomena to doctrine. A 
scientific treatment of the subject would have been to ask first, 
What are the facts, linguistic and literary, of the Old Testament? 
second, What theory can be assumed which will best explain these 
facts? and third, How are these conclusions reached in the 
realm of science to be co-ordinated with the conclusions reached in 
the realm of religious experience? This is the method which Dr. 
Orr himself would follow in relation to natural science, and it 
seems strange that he cannot follow it in the realm of Biblical 
science. 

On the whole this book is a very unsatisfactory treatment of 
the subject, and one that is likely to do great harm because of 
the display of learning that it makes, and the artificial value that 
has been given it by the bestowal of the Bross prize. The way 
in which the jury was composed that awarded this prize is most 
peculiar. One was a professor of Ethics, another a professor of 
Philosophy, another a professor of Geology; and two of these 
were avowed opponents of scientific methods in Biblical study. 
What would be thought, if the decision in regard to a treatise on 
Geology should be left to a jury of theologians who had put them- 
selves on record as opposed to Geology as godless. It is safe to 
say, that if this book had been submitted to a jury of professional 
Old Testament students, it would never have received the prize 
that has been awarded by this ethical, philosophical, geological 
jury. 

LEWIS BAYLES PATON, 


Dr. F. J. Bliss’s Development of Palestine Exploration gives in ex- 
panded form the lectures in Union Seminary on the Ely Foundation for 
the year 1903. This is a complete history of Palestinian research from 
the earliest times down to the present day. It begins with the mention of 
Palestine in the Babylonian and Egyptian-monuments, in the Old Testa- 
ment, and in classical writings. This is followed with an interesting and 
thorough account of the pilgrims -— Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan, 
who wrote about Palestine during the first ten centuries of the Christian 
era. The third lecture describes the accounts of the Crusaders and of 
later pilgrims down to the 15th century. Scientific study of Palestine first 
begins with Fabri, in the year 1480, and from this point onward the 
various travels are described down to Edward Robinson. A _ whole 
lecture is devoted to Robinson’s researches, and there is a just 
and hearty appreciation of his importance in the field of Palestinian re- 
search. From this point onward the researches of Renan and his con- 
temporaries, and the Palestine Exploration Fund are described. The 
final lecture exhibits the archeological possibilities of Palestine, with 


. 
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suggestions as to the character of the discoveries that may be expected 
in that country. Dr. Bliss is peculiarly well qualified to write such a book 
as this on account of his long residence in Syria and his personal ex- 
perience as an excavator under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. (Scribner, pp. 337. $1.50 net.) | Pas a 


The Outlines of Biblical History and Literature, by F. K. Sanders 
and H. T. Fowler, is an admirable handbook of Bible study for advanced 
classes, or colleges. Its aim is two fold, first, to give a sketch of the 
times covered by the Bible, with an exhibition of the sources from which 
our information for each period is derived; and, second, to exhibit the 
way in which the Biblical literature arose in connection with the history. 
Both of these aims are legitimate. The Biblical and monumental records 
are’ sources for the history of particular ages, and also documents that 
are a product of their times. Usually the two aims are kept apart, one 
being treated in the history of Israel and histories of the ancient Orient, the 
other being treated in histories of Hebrew literature; but the combination 
of the two in a single work is perfectly feasible, and has many advantages 
for the beginner, who is thus given a systematic view of the entire field. 
This work is hardly more than a syllabus giving the main primary sources 
and references to the best modern literature on the subject. Nevertheless, 
abbreviated though it is, it is thoroughly readable. The standpoint 
throughout is the modern critical one, but pervaded everywhere with 
deep appreciation of the spiritual significance of the Biblical records. The 
book is provided with maps, and with an excellent bibliography. For 
colleges, or advanced Bible classes no better handbook could be sug- 
gested. (Scribner, pp. 233. $1.25 net.) i. iP. 


Professor Kent’s latest book on the Origin and Permanent Value of the 
Old Testament is a popular survey of the present status of Old Testa- 
ment criticism and of its bearing on Christian faith. He begins with an 
exhibition of the process by which the Old Testament has lost its in- 
terest for the average modern Christian, and then shows how it is to 
regain significance through historical criticism. One of the difficulties 
that the Christian feels in regard to the Old Testament is that its teaching 
is so often contradicted by that of Christ. Only as one comes to view 
it from the historical standpoint can one see how its teaching may be 
lower than that of the Gospél, and at the same time have possessed 
value for the age to which it was given, and permanent value in the 
growth of religion. The following chapters discuss the beginnings of 
revelation in the ancient world before the earliest documents of the Old 
Testament were written, and show how the special revelation to Israel 
presupposed an earlier ethnic revelation. The criticism of the New 
Testament is then taken up, in order to show in a field where the results 
are more certain the process by which a religious literature grows up. 
Then the Old Testament is studied in the light of New Testament 
analogy. The author brings out in an interesting way the parallel be- 
tween the earliest narratives, epistles, and apocalypses of the New Testa- 
ment and the growth of the Old Testament through the earliest histories, 
prophetic sermons, epistles, and apocalypses. An outline sketch is given 
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of the history of Hebrew literature and of the formation of the canon. 
In the fourteenth chapter an exhibition is given of the religious sig- 
nificance that the early narratives of the Old Testament gained through 
the modern critical interpretation. Finally, there is a chapter on the 
practical methods of studying the Old Testament, and one on the prob- 
lem of religious education in our day. This book is similar in its scope 
and character to Professor George Adam Smith’s “ Preaching of the 
Old Testament.” It should be read by every teacher and every student 
of the Bible. (Scribner, pp. xii, 270. $1.00 net.) Ec Rok: 





The title, Literature, its Principles and Problems, which Professor 
T. W. Hunt gives his latest work, suggests a wider scope than this book 
really possesses. It is not a discussion of literary criticism in all its 
aspects, but merely of the zsthetic criticism of a special sort of literature. 
An accurate title would be “The Aé£sthetic Appreciation of Artistic 
Written Literature.” 

On page 24 the author defines literature as “ The Written Expression 
of Thought, through the Imagination, Feelings, and Taste, in such an 
untechnical form as to make it intelligible and interesting to the 
general mind.” This narrows the conception of literature to an un- 
reasonable degree. It excludes everything that is not written, and yet 
a large part of the world’s poetry, story, and lore has been transmitted for 
centuries in oral form. If printed books should go out of vogue, and 
phonographs should be used exclusively for the recording of thought, we 
should not tease to have literature, and in like manner expressions of 
thought that have reached a finished form and have been transmitted by 
word of mouth are just as truly literature as any written document. 
The Mishna, as it was arranged and taught by Rabbi Judah, was litera- 
ture long before the schools of the rabbis thought of committing it to 
writing. 

This definition also excludes books that do not appeal to the esthetic 
faculty. The larger part of the writings of antiquity will have to be 
denied the name of literature on this definition. The annals of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monarchs have no esthetic interest, but possess a 
permanent value as records of the history of these nations. The book 
of Leviticus and Newton's “ Principles ” make no appeal to the imagination, 
feelings, and tastes, but if they are not literature, what then shall we 
call them? Of course, an author is at liberty to define as he pleases, 
and to limit his discussion in accordance with his definition; but it 
seems unwise to frame such a definition as will exclude the majority of 
books, leaving us no name by which to describe them collectively. A 
better procedure is to allow the name literature to stand in its widest 
sense for the permanent expression of human thought in language, and 
to describe the special forms that Professor Hunt wishes to discuss as 
artistic literature, or great literature, or belles lettres. 

Having defined literature as meaning books which appeal to the 
zsthetic judgment, Professor Hunt insists that they should be studied 
only from the xsthetic point of view; and philological and _ historical 
criticism, which play such an important part in modern thought, he con- 
demns as dangerous to the true appreciation of literature. On page 7 he 
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says, “the date of the composition of a poem or of its first appearance 
is made the all-important point; diction, meter, the order of clauses, the 
punctuation of the text, and kindred data are made the controlling subject 
of study to the subordination of the sense and spirit of the work and 
those generic elements that underlie and vitalize it. Modern European 
Criticism, and chiefly in German Universities, is gravely at fault in this 
particular, so as to make it a question of serious moment whether a 
student of literature does not lose more than he gains by thus contro- 
verting a prearranged order and unduly emphasizing the irrelevant.” On 
page 37 he remarks, * Literature is one thing, linguistics is another. Hence, 
those among us who incline to make the study of literature purely, or 
in the main, philological, are guilty of confounding two lines of study 
that should be kept clearly distinct. Such an erroneous conception seems 
to be gaining rather than losing ground in our day, and unless checked 
in its progress, will work irreparable harm to the cause it espouses.” 
Following out this conception of criticism, the book is a discussion of 
various points of view from which literature may be regarded in order 
to appreciate its exsthetic significance. Literature in its relation to 
science, to philosophy, to politics, to language, to life, to ethics, and to 
art, and the forms of literary art are discussed, but nothing is said of the 
problems of composition, age, authorship, etc., that are commonly in 
cluded under the name of criticism. There are three possjble ways of 
studying books, just as there are three ways of studying all other things, 
the scientific, the wsthetic, and the religious. The first views books 
merely as sources of intellectual information and is commonly known as 
the higher criticism. The second regards them as sources of emotional 
satisfaction, and is commonly known as literary criticism. The third 
consists in the devotional appreciation of such books as are adapted for 
this purpose. Each of these methods of study has a tendency to monopo- 
lize the field. The higher critic is apt to remain satisfied with the solution 
of the problem of the origin of a work; the esthetic critic and the re- 
ligious critic are apt to rail at the higher critic as a man who has no 
sense of true values in literature. Professor Hunt represents the second 
of these tendencies. For him nothing is literature which does not appeal 
to the esthetic faculties, and there is no criticism but zsthetic appreciation. 
His book is a valuable and exceedingly interesting exposition of this 
type of criticism, but this is only one aspect of the subject. A complete 
criticism must make use of all three methods. Only as we understand the 
origin of a book through the results of philological and historical criticism, 
can we understand its true meaning. Yet when we have ascertained its 
historic sense our criticism is incomplete if we are not able to appreciate 
its artistic and its religious significance, provided that it is possessed of 
these qualities. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 403. $1.20 net.) 


Mr. John H. Raven's Old Testament Introduction bears no date on its 
title page, so that one is dependent upon internal evidence to determine 
when it was writen. Its theological standpoint, its method, and its 
ignorance of the results of modern scholarship seem to indicate that it is a 
translation from the Latin work of some Protestant divine of the 16th 
century. General introduction, including canon and text, is put before 
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special introduction, in order that one may be given a dogmatic con- 
ception of the Old Testament as a whole before he studies its separate 
books, and may thus be guarded against pursuing dangerous lines of in- 
vestigation. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy 
are treated as separate books, to each of which an introduction is given, 
and all were written by Moses 1300 B. C. Joshua has no relation to the 
Pentateuch, and was written by Joshua himself, or at least by a con- 
temporary, 1200 B. C. Judges was written by Samuel, 1ro50 B. C. Samuel 
was written 1025 B. C. Isaiah was all writtten by Isaiah, 758-697 B. C. 
(note the extraordinary chronology!). The Psalms ascribed to David are 
authentic. All of the Proverbs, except the last two chapters (by Agur and 
Lemuel), were written by Solomon. Job is, with Luther, to be regarded 
as the work of a contemporary of Solomon. The Song of Songs is the 
work of Solomon. Ruth was written 1050 B. C. Esther was written in 
the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 465-425 B.C. Daniel was writ- 
ten by Daniel himself during the Babylonian exile. Chronicles was 
written by Ezra, and is of equal historical value with Samuel and Kings. 
These internal evidences seem to speak clearly for the origin of this work 
in the 16th century. There are, to be sure, a few indications of a later 
date. At the end of the book there is a bibliography in which a number 
of fairly recent works are mentioned. It may plausibly be conjectured, 
however, that this is an appendix added by the translator out of the 
original Latin. A few mentions of later ideas in the body of the book 
may be explained, as the author does the post-Mosaic indications, in the 
Pentateuch, as due also to later interpolation. (Revell, pp. 347. $2.00 
net.) L. B. P. 


The Problem of the Pentateuch, by Dr. Randolph H. McKim, is a 
popular presentation in a course of lectures at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary of a number of positions with which we have long been made 
familiar through the writings of Hengstenberg, Keil, and other followers 
of their reactionary school of criticism. The modern scientific investigation 
of the Pentateuch is rejected because the New Testament cites it as “ The 
300k of Moses.” Writing was known in Egypt and in Babylonia long 
before the time of Moses, therefore, Moses must have written something. 
Many of the higher critics have been unbelievers in revelation, therefore, 
higher criticism cannot be true. If higher criticism were true, we should 
have to revise some of our ideas of Old Testament history and in- 
spiration. This would be a painful process, therefore, criticism cannot 
be true. Modern scholars are not entirely agreed on all points of Penta- 
teuchal criticism, therefore, we must abandon modern investigation and 
hold to the theory of the Jewish rabbis. Many good people, who know 
nothing whatever about the subject, have their doubts in regard to the 
value of Pentateuchal criticism, therefore, we would better let it alone. 
These are the sort of a priori arguments with which the author of this 
book endeavors to persuade his readers that there is nothing in the critical 
study of the Pentateuch. Although he entitles his book “ The Problem of 
the Pentateuch,” he scarcely ever touches those concrete facts in the 
Pentateuch which constitute the problem that criticism is called upon to 
solve. When, occasionally, he does come down to facts, he shows an 
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inability to grasp their true nature and scope, which proves that he 
knows the subject only at secondhand from the writings of those who are 
antagonistic to the introduction of scientific methods into the study of 
Biblical literature. (Longmans, pp. 135. $1.00 net.) 


Dr. Charles H. H. Wright’s Daniel and his Prophecies is the best book 
on Daniel from a conservative standpoint that has appeared in many years. 
The author repudiates the fantastic futuristic interpretation which makes 
the book an outline of universal history, written in advance of the events; 
and also repudiates the invective against higher criticism which is a 
favorite weapon of the men who know least about higher criticism. The 
phenomena on which the critical theory of this book rests he admits to 
be striking and worthy of careful and unimpassioned discussion. He 
also admits that there are formidable difficulties in the way of the tra- 
ditional interpretation which cannot be passed over lightly. 

His method of approaching these difficulties is a curious one. One 
would suppose that the proper way was to consider first the age of the 
Book of Daniel. If it is not accurately informed in regard to the period 
of the Exile, and if there is no evidence of its existence before Maccabean 
times, then one must conclude that many of its statements are not pre- 
dictions, but records of events that have already occurred. Dr. Wright 
inverts this method of investigation. “It is unwise,” he says, “in the 
present state of our information to rest the defense of the Book of Daniel 
upon the historical narratives therein recorded.” Instead of this he 
attempts to establisl> first, the predictive character of the book and then 
comes back to the narrative portions and argues that a book which 
shows such remarkable foreknowledge of the future must be credited 
in all its statements about the period of the Babylonian Exile, even 
when these are contradicted and unconfirmed by contemporaneous records. 
The predictive character of the book he seeks to establish in two ways: 
first, by the testimony of Christ and the apostles, who he thinks re- 
garded the Book of Daniel as a distinct forecasting of events of their 
own times, and, secondly, by an exegesis of the book itself. 

The question whether the Book of Daniel gives a survey of history 
down to the appearing of Jesus of Nazareth depends upon the interpre- 
tation of the second kingdom which is symbolized by the shoulders of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image and by the second beast out of the sea. If this 
represents the Medo-Persian kingdom considered as a single dynasty, 
then the third kingdom must be the Greek Empire, and the fourth the 
Roman. This is the traditional interpretation in the Christian church. 
Dr. Wright adheres to it, maintaining that, while the vision of the prophet 
does not extend down to modern times, it must be regarded as extending 
at least as far as the time of Christ. This view is the natural one, if one 
considers simply the events of history. The Babylonian Empire was 
succeeded by the Persian, the Persian by the Greek, and the Greek by the 
Roman, and there was no separate Median Empire. But the question at 
issue here is not what were the facts of history, but what was the con- 
ception of the writer of the Book of Daniel. When his statements are 
studied carefully, it is apparent that he believed in the existence of a sepa- 
rate Median kingdom between the Babylonian and the Persian. In 5: 31 
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he says that “Darius the Mede took the kingdom.” That Darius the 
Mede was a governor appointed by Cyrus is not hinted anywhere. It 
is contradicted by the fact that in 6:1 he represents Darius as ruling 
over the same empire that had been previously governed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. If the author of Daniel believes in the existence of a Median 
Empire between the Babylonian and the Persian, we must interpret his 
visions in light of this fact. From our point of view the second kingdom 
would most naturally be the Persian, but from his point of view, it can 
only have been the Median. This irterpretation is, moreover, confirmed 
by the fact that what he says about these kingdoms corresponds more ac- 
curately with the Babylonian, Median, Persian, and Greek, than with the 
Babylonian, Medo-Persian, Greek, and Roman. Moreover, in the eleventh 
chapter the author comes down only to Maccabean times, as Wright him- 
self admits, and since his visions are all parallel to one another, it is not 
natural to suppose that he means to come down any further in the visions 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s image and of the four beasts. For all these reasons 
the view is most unlikely which represents the outlook of the Book of 
Daniel as extending beyond the Maccabean age. 

This being the case, Dr. Wright gains no peculiar vantage ground for 
estimating the narrative portions of the book by taking up the visions 
first. The visions are of the same Apocalyptic literary type as those in 
the Book of Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, and other Jewish writings of 
the Greek period. Accordingly, the narrative portions must be estimated 
by the same standards as the narrative portions in other books. Since 
Daniel shows no precise knowledge of the Babylonian period, very little 
knowledge of the Persian period, and very exact knowledge of the Greek 
period, particularly of the times of Antiochus Epiphanes, we must believe 
that it was written in the Maccabean age. If so, its accounts of the ex- 
periences of Daniel and his friends probably rest upon the same tra- 
ditional foundation as the incidents of Babylonian history, and cannot 
be regarded as historical in any strict sense. Dr. Wright tries to show 
that the story of the fiery furnace and of the lions’ den are not at all 
improbable, and that they must be credited because they are found in so 
remarkable a book as Daniel, but this argument scarcely carries conviction 
to the modern mind. 

Apart from its strong traditional bias, this is a most useful book. The 
revised translation of Daniel which it gives is admirable, and the intro- 
duction is thorough and scholarly. The modern position is fairly stated 
and the author’s inability to refute it makes this book one of the best 
recent defense of the critical position. (Little, Brown & Co., pp. 334. 
$2.50.) 


If even little books fave their fates, the books of the Bible have surely 
their rights, and Job on his ash heap would have meditated still more 
grievous things if he could have foreseen the day of Dr. Peloubet’s Studies 
in his book. Yet, on the other hand, a book is a book, even if it is also a 
very wrong headed commentary, and it is possible that the present volume 
has a use of its own. It is constructed very frankly for purposes of edi- 
fication, and that interpretation is always chosen which gives most practical 


applications. Unfortunately, Job and his friends, and even the Lord — 
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with all reverence—as He plays His part here, are not always edifying 
in the Sunday school sense, and the poet of the book would have been 
much tickled at his imagery and paradoxes being thus turned into 
“lessons.” He would probably, too, have been grandly wrathful that his 
seva indignatio and clean devotion to intellectual and moral truth should 
be thus perverted and played with. The upshot then is: Let the student 
of ‘Job’ learn in some measure what the book really says and means by 
the use of such commentaries as Davidson’s, Peake’s, Driver’s, and by 
such articles as Cheyne’s, in the ‘ Encyclopedia Biblica.’ Then he may take 
Dr. Peloubet and get from him what edification he can. The “lesson” 
will often be a warning of the moral wrong of playing with fact, and the 
modern instances quoted will often turn to contrasts rather than com- 
parisons. But thus used, the book may really be more than an awful 
example and may prevent some students from becoming too coldly in- 
tellectual in their methods and processes. Much more cannot be said. 
(Scribner, pp. xxxii, 116. $1.00 net.) 


In his preface to the translated edition, Professor Riggs of Auburn has 
not said too much of the appreciation which English readers should have 
of Bernhard Weiss’ Commentary on the New Testament. A half century 
of sane and vigorous exegetical and critical study, comprehensive in its 
extent, sympathetic in its spirit, and withal temperate in its use of scien- 
tific method, gives peculiar*interest to these four volumes of smooth- 
flowing paraphrastic comment on the New Testament books. The re- 
sults of a lifetime’s work are laid before us, without distress of the 
details by which they have been reached or any display of the scholarly 
research which made them possible. To be sure they are the results 
which meet us in the former writings of the author, and those who are 
restless for the new will lodge complaint against this fact. But what 
right of scholarship has the student patriarch if he has not this—to 
gather up the fruitage of all his labors and present them to those who 
have known him for what he is? Those who have studied under the 
great men of the passing generation, who have been stimulated by their 
energies, illumined by their visions, and inspired by their strong and 
simple faith would not have it different. They can only wish that others 
may find in these last words what they themselves felt in them when 
they were new. (Funk & Wagnalls, 4 vols. $3.00 per vol. net.) M. w. J. 


When two such scholars as Jtilicher in Marburg and Burkitt in Cam- 
bridge give out their latest judgments on New Testament criticism, and 
these judgments are essentially the same, it is a matter of no small 
significance that the position which they hold is against the present day 
drift that considers the historical element in the’ Gospels so hopelessly 
undiscernible that these narratives represent the sentiment of the early 
Church rather than the actual facts of the ministry of Christ. Jtilicher’s 
views are contained in a brochure entitled “ Neue Linien in der Kritik 
der Evangelischen Ueberlieferung,” Burkitt’s are given to us in The 
Gospel ‘History and its Transmission—ten lectures delivered in the 
spring of last year at the Passmore Edwards Settlement in London, as 
the Jowett Lectures for 1906, and repeated for the author’s inaugural 


” 
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course as Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. They come to 
us in their lecture form and cover, after the introductory discourse, the 
following topics: (1) The Gospel of Mark: its Literary Originality, (2) 
Its Historical Value, (3). The Composition and Literary Character of the 
Gospels of Luke and Matthew, (4) The Teaching of Jesus, (5) The 
Gospel in Matthew and Luke, (6) The Fourth Gospel, (7) The Gospel 
Canon, (8) Marcion, or Christianity without History, (9) The Rivals 
if the Canonical Gospels. There might seem at first glance to be some- 
thing lacking in the unity of the themes; but one has simply to read the 
book to discover that the author has before himself from the beginning 
a definite proposition which he brings to its completed treatment in the 
closing lectures of the course. 

This proposition is that the result of modern historical criticism is not 
to diminish the historical value of the Gospels, but to disclose to us the 
fact that there is a much larger element of genuine history in them than 
a general view of the tendencies which influenced Christendom during the 
first century and a half of its existence might have led one to anticipate. 
(p. v.) The specific working out of this proposition discloses to us the 
fact, the more interesting because it has been apparently ignored by 
critics in their desire, on the one hand to relegate the Gospels to the 
category of pious stories, and on the other to isolate them from all 
literature by placing them in a category of inerrantly preserved records. 
The fact is that the reason why the Church came to select these Gospels 
from out the mass of those produced and offered to her favor was not 
because they ascribed to her Lord miraculous powers, for this the re- 
jected Gospels did to a larger degree (p. 339), nor because they 
atmosphered Him with a divinity that isolated Him from men, for this 
again the rejected Gospels did in a supremely exaggerated way (pp. 
33-235), nor even because of the Church’s interest in the historical 
preservation of her Lord’s ministry as a critically valuable thing in 
itself, for as a matter of fact the Church was not occupied with the 
details of Jesus’ life (pp. 263-265) and knew not how to approach them 
critically if she had been (pp. 11-15) —the reason was because the 
Church was forced by the Gnostic philosophizing which destroyed the 
human nature of Christ to establish in permanent authority the au- 
thentic and historical tradition which beyond all other things brought 
this humanity to view (pp. 284-287, 331). That this tradition also 
presents the Christ as endowed with miraculous powers and as isolated 
from men in his consciousness of a sinlessness of life and a perfect spiritual 
fellowship with God is therefore all the more significant because these 
were not the things which laid hold of the Church as primarily the 
truths which needed to be maintained, and consequently were not likely to 
be the things which the Church imposed upon the tradition. 

Of course, the author recognizes that the divine and miraculous 
idealizing of Jesus is not ascribed by the “psychological” critics of 
today to the Church of the second century, but to the disciples of Jerusalem 
and the first mission fields who constituted the early church, and he is 
free to admit, as all critics must, the subjective element in the historical 
writing which the Evangelists give us—but he points out that the in- 
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terest of the early Christians was eschatological rather than reminiscent 
(pp. 243, 246f), and that the church came into being in the period between 
the Baptism and the Crucifixion and not after the Resurrection and the 
Ascension (p. 79), so that again the elements are lacking which would 
make such idealizing likely even at the beginning. He sees clearly that 
the question is simply whether one is to hold that the pious sentiment 
of the early Church has created the Christ of the Gospels, or whether 
the historical fact of that Christ is responsible for the early Church, and 
he does not hesitate to take the latter view. 

He gives the primary historical value to the Gospel of Mark (Lectures 
I and II), though in his Chronological Summary he has yielded in ou 
opinion to the temptation of ideally periodizing the growth of the Canon, 
making the stages 40 years each. This leads him to assign the oral growth 
to 30-70 A. D. and the Gospel writing to 70-110 A. D.—placing Mark, 
therefore, as well as Matthew and Luke, after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. But if there is any worth in literary criticism, the contrast be- 
tween the eschatological address of Jesus, as given by Mark and Luke, 
must show an essential difference between them with reference to the oc- 
currence of the Jerusalem catastrophe. To get around this obvious dif- 
ficulty by saying the address was early and the rest of the Gospel late for 
the sake of equally staging off the growth of the literature shows, to 
our mind, a lack in the scholarly handling of the question. 

A more serious fault lies in his discussion of the controversy between 
Jesus and the Scribes (pp. 168-175). The author admits the demurrer 
raised by Montefiore against the aspersive treatment given by Criticism 
generally of Rabbinical theology. He is anxious to be fair to the Jews 
of Jesus’ time and sees no more reason to deny the real spirituality of Rab- 
binical religion, because of what the Gospels say about such individual 
Scribes as came in contact with Jesus, than to disbelieve what the Gospels 
say about these Scribes because of the spirituality of Rabbinical religion. 
But to go on from this and to say that the real cause of quarrel between 
Jesus and the Scribes was “a quarrel between erudition and intuition, 
between traditionalism and originality” (p. 174f) seems to overlook the 
essential fact that the purpose of Jesus’ mission was to do away with every- 
thing that kept man from God. Where law, whether from Moses or the 
Rabbis, raised such barriers, he said by word and practice it must 
go; where it did not, he emphasized by word and practice what it por- 
trayed. This inconsistency is something more than “ originality,’ how- 
ever understood. Jesus’ paradoxical treatment of the law in the case of 
the Leper (Mk. i, 40-44) gets its explanation from something deeper 
than “ intuition.” 

The main fault of the author’s position, however, is in his treatment 
of the Fourth Gospel, and the fault, apart from all question of the identity 
of the Evangelist and even from all apparent over-sensitiveness against 
the miraculous, lies again in what we feel is a failure of scholarly work; 
for freely as modern scholarship admits the subjective element in the 
Evangelist’s presentation of his material, it lesitates to make him 
ridiculous. We cannot but believe that a more careful study on the 
author's part of the stage in Jesus’ ministry when the discourses of this 
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Gospel were delivered, the surroundings in which and the audiences to 
whom they were spoken would have gone far towards accounting for 
many of the recognized differences between this Gospel and the Synoptists 
and saved him from a position, the logical consequences of which would 
destroy the very theme which his lectures in the main so ably de- 
fend. 

For this theme and the wholesome way in which it is presented we are 
profoundly grateful. Few words are more needed today than those in 
which this scholar warns the Old Testament Critic, flushed with his 
Pentateuchal victories, that in the Gospel literature he does not have 
the same field for the display of his critical ingenuity as he has in the 
300oks of Moses (pp. 11-16). If the newly developing science of Hellenistic 
Greek makes impossible the old worship of Semitism in the study of the 
Gospels and saves to their language the life to which it had attained, we 
must welcome everything which brings us into the historical natural- 
ness of this literature’s growth, even though it closes the false paths we 
have trodden and shows us the folly of the new ones on which we have 
been so ambitious to enter. (Imported by Scribner, pp. viii, 360. $2.00.) 

M. W. J. 


A new Life of the Apostle Paul would seem to require some justi- 
fication. This Mr. Edward H. Hall presumes to give when he adds, 
“as viewed by a layman.” It is interesting, however, to find as we read 
along that the authorities that our author quotes approvingly are all 
technical theologians. Special training does not seem to have seriously 
disqualified them for their task, and we are wondering whether the lack 
of it is any real advantage? It happens that we have before us another 
Story of St. Paul, which comes to us from the pen of a professed 
theologian. A comparison of the two books will be both interesting and 
instructive. Professor B. W. Bacon’s book bears the sub-title, “ A Com- 
parison of Acts and Epistles.” And he tells us that “the criticism which 
underlies the present volume is based on the conviction that a hearty and 
sympathetic appreciation of the differences in our two sources for the 
life of Paul must precede attempts at combination” (Pref. vii). This 
conviction can hardly rank as an original discovery with DrgBacon, or 
distinguish him among modern writers on St. Paul. The value of a 
“sympathetic appreciation” of the possible agreements and supplemental 
character of the two sources does not seem to have been a “ conviction” 
with our author. Dr. Bacon tries to divide his work into two parts: 
The story in the light of the letters, and the letters in the light of the 
story, but without great success. The fact is he talks on both phases 
of his subject in each part of his book. This was inevitable, and is not 
a serious defect. Another and the usual way would have been to have 
criticised the sources —the Acts and the Epistles —before undertaking 
to tell the story. But Dr. Bacon was preparing the lectures for popular 
audiences, and he needed to get his character on the stage to enliven 
the interest. The first lecture is given to the ‘formative influences.” 
Particular attention is called to the Hellenistic Stoic environment in 
which Saul spent his early days, and to the influence upon him of such 
works as the Wisdom of Solomon. Our author reverts to this thought 
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in his second lecture which deals with Paul’s conversion and vocation. 
Of the “intelligible factors” in this conversion Dr. Bacon names four: 
The purely physical, knowledge of Christian doctrint, the autobiographic 
soul-conflict described in Romans vii, and the grace of God in Christ, 
We are not to understand that there was any external physical mani- 
festation of the Risen Lord. The three conversion stories in Acts destroy 
one another and leave no tale behind. Turning now to Mr. Hall’s book 
we find the first chapter devoted to “the convert.” Here again the ac- 
counts in the Acts annul one another. But our layman author’s ex- 
planation of Paul’s conversion is neither so interesting or so instructive 
as that of technical theologian. Mr. Hall devotes his second chapter 
to the missionary, and Dr. Bacon speaks of the propagation of the Gospel 
as a world-religion. The attitude of each of our authors toward the 
Book of the Acts now comes out clearly, and their cavalier treatment 
of the work is much the same. They also agree in general as to Paul’s 
relations with the Twelve. Dr. Bacon refers to the latter as “com- 
paratively heavy-witted Galileans,” and says that “long before they had 
begun to think of looking beyond their petty province . . . Paul had 
begun systematic and vigorous labor, on a purely universalistic basis, at 
Damascus.” Mr. Hall speaks of Acts as “an anonymous document of 
wholly uncertain origin and age.” He does not seem to have read Ram- 
say, or Harnack’s recent work on Luke. The next two corresponding 
chapters deal with the Jew and the Gentile, or the understanding in 
Jerusalem and the misunderstanding at Antioch (Bacon). The lay- 
man here makes a poor showing beside the technical theologian. The 
former touches only the surface of things, while the latter penetrates 
to the heart of the question at issue between Peter and Paul. This is 
one of Dr. Bacon's most interesting and brilliant chapters. We seriously 
question, however, whether Paul’s “rupture with the Jerusalem church 
in the person of Peter and with the Antioch church in the person of 
Barnabas” was as violent and as broad as our author concludes. Luke 
is declared to be utterly wrong “in his representation of how the great 
dispute was settled,’ and “is yielding to his constant tendency” to 
glorify the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem. Of course, Mr. Hall does 
“not forgét that the Acts is nowadays considered an untrustworthy 
guide in these matters.” Still he thinks “our chronicler shows no more 
bias [regarding this controversy] than others of his class and is honestly 
trying to tell a true story,” and “if there was bias on one side, no doubt 
there was a little on the other also.” Paul was also human and his 
head was hot and humming. But Dr. Bacon rings the changes on “the 
reticence” of Luke, which he thinks ofttimes amounts to intentional 
perversion of the truth. Mr. Hall closes his work with chapters on 
the mystic, and the theologian, but these need not detain us. Dr. Bacon 
devotes a lecture to the founding of the Greek churches And battle with 
the Judaizers. He insists that Paul did not deliver to the Galatian 
churches “the decrees for to keep, which had been ordained of the 
Apostles and Elders that were at Jerusalem.” The final chapter of the 
story part of the book is entitled “ The Ambassador in Chains,” and it is 
in many ways the most suggestive of all the lectures. The Diarist is 
heartily commended among other things for his graphic description of 
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the sea-voyage, but the Apologist is gently ridiculed for repeating “ his 
stereotyped formula of the presentation of the Gospel first to the Jews, 
then, when these are mainly unbelieving, turning to the Gentiles,’ Q.E.D. 
In the second part of his book Dr. Bacon devotes a lecture to the letters 
of the second missionary journey, and another to the letters of the third 
journey. Then he takes up the Christological letters, and ends with a 
lecture on the revelation of the mystery and a farewell to the churches. 
The treatment here is sympathetic and the interest is maintained to the 
last. For our part we much prefer the work of the theologian to that 
of the layman and our guess is that most other readers will also. 
(“ Paul the Apostle,” Little, Brown, pp. 203. $1.50. “Story of Paul,” 
Houghton, Mifflin, pp. x, 392. $1.50). 


It is a matter of considerable significance that the American Tract 
Society should undertake to publish a series of nine volumes on “The 
Teachings of Jesus.” Some of the authors are in the active pastorate, 
but the majority are or have been teachers in Theological Seminaries of 
various denominations. The whole series is under the editorship of Dr. 
John H. Kerr. Before us lie the two latest of these volumes, that Con- 
cerning the Christian Life, by Dr. Gerard B. F. Hallock, and that Concern- 
ing the Future Life, by Professor Willis J. Beecher. Taken together they 
will indicate the scope of this enterprise. It aims at putting within reach 
of the educated, non-technical, reader a full account of the teachings of 
Jesus. On the whole, and naturally, the position occupied is conservative. 
One does not hear of differences between the gospels. Even the words of 
the Apostles are freely cited to establish the truths under discussion. 
Indeed Dr. Beecher says explicitly, although carefully, that “ within 
certain limits we have a right to infer the teachings of Jesus from those 
of His early disciples” (p. 108). This is a sound principle applied in 
other fields of historical investigation, and Dr. Beecher is evidently 
cautious, though free in his use of it. But Dr. Hallock seems to observe 
no limits. Dr. Hallock’s chapters are characterized by earnestness, full- 
ness of illustration, and directness of application. They contain some 
capital stories. Regarded as general expositions of practical Christian 
truths they ought to be very useful in the hands of young inquirers. Dr. 
3eecher’s discussions, on the other hand, are more consecutive in their 
development of the topics, and use the critical method. For instance, he 
discriminates as to the Gospels between the elements of the teaching of 
Jesus which are due to the Old Testament, to the development of the 
scribes, and to the working of His own mind respectively. He distinguishes 
again, and with great wisdom and clearness, between the physical setting 
and the underlying realities in the New Testament doctrine of the Future 
Life. Dr. Beecher’s book opens with references, quite in the modern 
spirit, to the hopes of immortality among other races, and then dis- 
cusses the place of this great hope in the Old Testament. While we agree 
with him as against those who would suggest that the Hebrews had no 
idea of a future life at all, we are convinced that he has put the matter 
on an unsafe basis when he says that the old Scriptures “are saturated” 
with the idea of a future state “rather than destitute of it” (p. 48). Two 
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facts are common to both of these volumes: that they are more concerned 
with the general truths of the New Testament than with the Teaching of 
Jesus in the definite sense of that word: and that they are both full of 
a warm Christian feeling, which is of great practical value. (Am. Tract 
Society, pp. 197 and 193. 75 cents each.) W. D. M. 


Two further volumes of the same series are before us. The one 
Concerning Christian Conduct, by Dr. A. C. Zenos, is an excellent little 
handbook of the ethics of Jesus. Written by a competent scholar, and 
with due regard for all critical problems regarding the literary sources 
of our knowledge of Jesus’ teachings, the discussion is free from all 
technicalities, brief yet comprehensive, logical in method, simple and clear 
in statement, and loyal in all respects to the authority of Jesus. The 
other book Concerning the Holy Spirit, by Lewis B. Crane, is less satis 
factory. Perhaps this is due largely to the inherent difficulties of the 
subject, for confessedly it is not easy to arrive at wholly satisfying re- 
sults in the study of Jesus’ teaching concerning the Holy Spirit. In such 
a study it is simply impossible to avoid the question of sources, especially 
the difference between the Synoptics and John. The author seems to be 
conscious of this difference, but not of its significance for his subject, 
and he therefore fails to place his discussion on the right basis at the 
start. Furthermore, the author reads his Gospel statements from the 
point of view of the fully developed church doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 
which is really fatal to a true inductive study of Jesus’ teaching on the 
subject. (Am. Tract Society, pp. viii, 169, and xii, 175. 75 cents each.) 

E. E. N. 

Another brief discussion of the Teaching of Jesus is contained in 
Professor A. T. Robertson’s Keywords in the Teaching of Jesus. It is a 
good outline of its subject. Dr. Robertson, unlike the authors referred to 
above, confines himself almost exclusively to the material in the four 
Gospels, John being cited pari passu with the Synoptics. The pages are 
again full of the devotional spirit, and ought to be of great service in 
many a Pastor’s Bible Class. (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc., pp. viii, 128. 50 


cents. ) W. D. M. 


George Matheson needs no introduction to the readers of the Recorp. 
His Representative Men of the New Testament is just what one would ex- 
pect from him: character sketches full of suggestiveness, all evidencing 
that cultivated spirituality of which he was so long a living example. 
There is no criticism or any other disturbing element in these sketches. 
He accepts the New Testament statements as reliable and seeks only to 
read from them the experiences through which John the Baptist, Nathaniel, 
Nicodemus, and others passed in their contact with Christian truth. 
Sometimes we suspect that he is reading into the texts of the New Testa- 
ment thoughts that are not there, but it is all so helpful and true to 
Christian experience in general that we can overlook such technical faults. 
(Armstrong, pp. 352. $1.50 net.) E. E. N. 

Of books for young people there is no lack, but of really good books 


there are all too few. Mrs. Grace T. Davis’ Hero Tales of Congregational 
History, just issued, we have reason to believe is one of the few. At 
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any rate, this book deserves to be commended as a praiseworthy effort 
in the right direction. Our hope is that it will prove so successful that 
other writers as gifted and judicious as Mrs, Davis will be induced to 
undertake a similar kind of work. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 237. $1.00.) S. s. 


The Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter's Reminiscences of Bishops and Arch- 
bishops is sure to prove interesting to a wide circle of readers, both lay 
and clerical. It is unquestionably true, as the author suggests in his 
preface, that the most interesting and valuable element in history is the 
element of personality; that the story of great movements and events 
in church and state has real value and importance mainly so far as the 
reader is brought into intimate acquaintance and relationship with the 
great souls that stand back of those movements and/events. It is a noble 
company whose society we are invited to share in these pages. The 
sketches include personal recollections of ten Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and of Archbishops Tait, Benson, and Temple, of the 
Anglican Church. These sketches are in no sense biographical. Whatever 
is of a churchly and official nature is frankly omitted, the particular aim 
in each instance being to supply, so far as the writer’s memory permits, 
such personal incidents and bits of conversation as will best reveal the 
true character and spirit of the man. (Putnam, pp. 225. $2.00.) Ss. S. 


With the issue of his third volume on Christian Missions and Social 
Progress Dr. James S. Dennis brings to completion his almost monumental 
work on the subject. Twelve years of patient labor, which the eminent 
author has devoted to the preparation of these three volumes and the 
statistical summary, have borne most valuable fruit for the cause of mis- 
sions. The present volume is a continuation of the topic which began 
in the second volume. The author acknowledges the infelicity of con- 
tinuing the lecture style through three volumes which contain the ex- 
pansion of the original six lectures of one hour each. But though this 
is a just criticism of. the author’s work, the richness of material, the ac- 
curacy of the scholarship, the abundance of the detail, and the thorough- 
ness of the whole method of treatment is such that one feels no dispo- 
sition for criticism of minor matters of form. 

The present volume is full of material illustrating the social results 
of missions in lines of education, both for brain and hand, in the general 
intelligence, and the removal of objectionable social customs which tend 
to develop the higher life of society. He then discusses the results which 
touch more closely national life and character as they concern judicial 
procedure and the amelioration of administrative methods, as well as im- 
proved standards of government service and the improvement and further- 
ing of international relationships. Further are discussed and presented 
the results which affect the commercial and industrial status of society, 
with a final chapter on results of social value, traceable to reformed 
standards of religious faith and practice. Any such presentation of the 
Social Results of Missions must gain its significance from the bulk of the 
detail, and Dr. Dennis has done wisely to include within this large volume 
so much of detailed presentation. The value of the volume is greatly en- 
hanced by the insertion of something like 150 illustrations which of them- 
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selves are a convincing argument for the thesis which the author is up- 
holding. The excellent bibliography opens to the student of missions 
wide opportunity for further study, and the ample index to the three 
volumes places at his disposal the rich stores of information which Dr. 
Dennis has brought together into these three stately and most significant 
books. We would congratulate the author on having brought his great 
work to such a worthy close. Yet more would we congratulate the cause of 
missions on having found a historian and advocate so learned, so wise, and 
so patient as Dr. Dennis. (Revell, pp. xxxvili, 675. $2.50 net.) A. L. G. 


It is hardly possible to run through such a voiume as Students and 
the Modern Missionary Crusade without feeling much the same effect that 
the Nashville convention, of which it is a record, must have produced. In 
this, indeed, is its great value. There are papers in it, it is true, which are 
real contributions to their subjects and contain fresh ideas and infor- 
mation. Such—a few out of many —are Dr. Karl Fries’s on missionary 
life in continental universities, Dr. Lankester’s on health, Sir Henry 
Durand’s on missions as a diplomat sees them, L. F. Esselstyn’s on how 
he preached in a Persian mosque, A. W. Greenman’s and J. L. McLaugh 
lin’s on Latin America, Dr. J. L. Barton’s on the Levant, J. A. Macdonald's 
on the secular newspaper and missions. These and others can be read for 
what they separately tell. But undoubtedly the value of this book lies in 
its cumulative working. Through it all a certain number of fundamental 
conceptions are hammered in with blow on blow, and its effect on its 
readers will be unquestionably great. Probably, in the case of each 
reader, one particular paper will give the last stroke, but that stroke 
would have availed nothing without the iteration and reiteration which 
preceded. It is thus an excellent illustration of Napoleon’s one useful 
figure of rhetoric—repetition. For this continuous influence then, it 
should be read, and it is well worth diligent reading. (Student Volunteer 
Movement, pp. xvi, 714. $1.50.) 


Nobody can at the present time afford to be surprised at any sort of a 
theory as to the relation of the material and the trans-material. The old 
fashioned medium and the new fashioned member of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, Mrs. Eddy and Sir Oliver Lodge, all sorts and conditions 
of men, are talking about the things we know and the things we don’t 
know, and are showing how they can be mutually explanatory and recipro- 
cally obfuscating. The most athletic skepticism cannot throw the whole 
thing out of doors, and the oesophagus of the sturdiest credulity is in- 
sufficient for the whole bulk. Mr. Joseph Hamilton has contributed a book 
to the literature of the phenomena of the immaterial, which he calls The 
Spirit World. He approaches the subject from the Biblical side and is 
interested to note how much there is in the Book that takes for granted 
the reality of supernatural, or “super-physical” powers and agencies. 
The presence of this element leads many to doubt the reliability of Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Hamilton is desirous of advancing theories of the relation of 
the natural to the supernatural that shall make the reasonableness of the 
sible in this respect shine forth. The way out of the difficulty is to ap- 
preciate that the world of the material and the super-physical are not 
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separated by a gulf, but that there is the ready possibility of the trans- 
formation of one into the other by evolutional analogies; so that it is 
altogether to be expected that there is, for example, a world of angelic 
beings in ready communication with those here. Such a general theory 
he finds of great service in explaining, e. g. the falling of the walls of 
Jericho, where he makes it perfectly clear from both Scripture and 
reason that it was a host of angels, who, on the shout of the people, threw 
down the walls. Similarly the manna in the wilderness was produced by a 
natural and easy transformation of the non-physical into the physical. 
Anybody can readily appreciate that if super-physical angels can cast down 
material walls or take on visible human form that non-physical substance 
could readily appear as grains of matter like coriander seed. Perhaps 
the most instructive, not to say entertaining section of the book is.a sort of 
aside thrown into the discussion of “ Celestial Bodies,” in which, by the 
finest scholastic argumentation, the author proves that God can have no 
sense of humor. One argument is in substance as follows: Too much 
humor is a bad thing. Since God is infinite, if He had humor at all He 
must have it in an infinite degree, which would be very bad indeed. 
Hence it is clear that humor is wanting in the divine nature. One ventures 
to be grateful that his finitude allows him to have it when he considers 
such serious mindedness. (Revell, pp. 274. $1.50 net.) Boks & 


The Open Court continues to make Philosophical Classics accessible 
to the holder of the slender purse. Fichte’s Vocation of Man, translated 
by Dr. William Smith, and with an introduction by Dr. E. Ritchie, is a use- 
ful addition to the similar volumes already issued. (Open Court Publ. 
Co., pp. xiv, 178. Paper. 25 cents.) 


It is impossible for the younger men of the present day to at all ap- 
preciate the intensity of suspense with which, in 1881, the appearance of 
the Revised Version of the New Testament was awaited, and it is 
dificult for the older men to revivify their emotions at that time. For 
years there had been talk of corrupt texts, and rumors of wrong trans- 
lations. There was a vague consciousness of an impending peril. Men 
feared lest somehow they had believed a lie. They felt, if they did not 
see, the chill spectre of the thought that perchance it might be proved 
that the whole historic fabric of Christianity since the Reformation, per- 
haps since the early centuries, rested on a tottering foundation, and that 
a new faith must be founded on a new scripture. In twenty-four hours 
the terror was dispelled. Men found that, in spite of the lower criticism 
of the text the new and the old Bible were substantially one, and in a 
moment the whole discussion resolved itself into a question of the 
literary excellences and defects of the two English versions. In more 
recent years a precisely similar dread has been engendered by the portent 
of the onrolling thunder clouds of the higher criticism. It has been 
impossible to confine the disturbance in the critical atmosphere to some 
Jerusalem chamber, and the thunders of ponderous assertion and the 
forked lightning of detailed investigation have well-nigh deafened and 
dazzled many. The fear has been the same —that somehow it might be 
made to appear that a new Christianity must be struck out, based on the 
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results of new historic studies, and that this new Christianity must break 
away from the religious concepts which had fashioned the religious life 
of the centuries which are known as Christian, and, with the help of a 
new scaffolding of religious ideas, build up a new edifice of Christian faith. 
It is accordingly singularly refreshing to find an author who is so 
far familiar with the “latest scientific results” as to appreciate that it 
is still going to be practicable, after higher criticism has brought to 
relative completion its work, to treat as substantially true the narrative 
the Gospels give of the life, character, and significance of Jesus, and 
that it is still quite possible, without endless discussion of single and 
double sources, etc., to treat in a broad and scholarly way the great funda- 
mental and continuing truths about Jesus Christ and the religion centering 
in Him. This is what Rev. D. S. Cairns has done in his Chrtstiantty in the 
Modern World. It is long since we have taken up a more refreshing book. 
In the first place it is written in a style singularly clear and flowing. Then 
the author shows an unusually keen instinct for the central point of a 
discussion, and an unusually well balanced judgment in recognizing the 
truth in modes of thought often treated as contradictory. Moreover, 
without trying precisely to do so, he makes apparent the main currents of 
discussion in respect to Christianity and evaluates them excellently. 
Recognizing, as we all must, that modern discussion turns on the in- 
terpretation of the personality of Jesus, he discusses in five admirable 
papers what he esteems to be four of the central, “ distinctive ideas of 
Jesus on which his life and character rest. These are: (1) The Divine 
Fatherhood; (2) His own necessary place in the spiritual realm as 
Mediator of the New Life; (3) The Freedom and Responsibility of Man; 
(4) The Kingdom of God.” It is throughout a wholesome, timely, and 
able discussion. It is good enough and rich enough to deserve the index 
which it lacks. (Armstrong, pp. vil, 344. $1.25 net.) ye ee 


Mr. V. T. Storr, fellow of the University College, Oxford, was 
chosen to give the first set of lectures established in the University of 
Cambridge in 1904 by Dr. Stanton Ely, Professor of Divinity, on the 
Philosophy of Religion and Christian Ethics. Mr. Storr selected as his 
theme, Development and the Divine Purpose, and he has given us in the 
published volume, a singularly calm and well-balanced discussion of the 
argument from design, especially as affected by the theory of development. 
His method of beginning his discussion by contrasting in concrete par- 
ticulars and in fundamental principles the respective attitudes of Paley 
and Darwin, is a very happy way to introduce the theme, and leads 
easily and precisely to the analysis and discussion of the whole subject of 
the relation of the idea of development to the category of purpose, and 
its significance in the effort to shape the theistic argument. The reader 
is carried in a natural way over the history of the discussion that has 
been so active since 1859, and at the same time is led into an excellent 
analysis of the content and scope of both the concept of Development 
and that of Purpose. It is on the whole a most exceptionally clear and 
valuable discussion of the history of modern discussion of the Teleological 
Argument, and at the same time an admirable analysis of the present 
stage of thought in respect to this topic. (Dutton, pp. xii, 287. $1.50.) 

A. E.G: 
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Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, in his interesting book on The Universality 
of Jesus, has set himself to a fascinating and most significant theme. He 
recognizes that as the personality of Christ became in the past entangled 
with a dogma of the person of Christ, it came to be remote from the 
life of the individual Christian. So in the present time of historic study, 
when Jesus is put with such surpassing clearness in the environment of 
his time, the very perfection of the historian’s skill in this respect again 
puts Him away and leaves Him as one among many men in a far away 
niche. The author would try, therefore, in the interests of the religious 
life, to undertake such a study of the portrait of Him as given by the 
Evangelists that we shall the more clearly “see in Him, not one man among 
many imbedded in and bearing the impress of a limited environment, 
but the lonely figure of the One Universal Man, spacious, catholic, eternal, 
our norm and archetype.” This he does by calling attention in a dozen 
brief chapters to certain facts, incidents, habitudes of Christ’s life, and to 
certain characteristics and potencies which he manifests, which by them- 
selves, and supremely taken together, produce on the religious spirit the 
impression of the Universality of the Master. As the result the author 
succeeds in producing on the reader not a little of the impression he 
seeks to make. One turns from the reading of the book with a renewed 
appreciation of the unique power of the picture that has captivated the 
religious imagination of twenty centuries, and with a quickened sense of 
the unique worth of that portrait for his own soul. (Revell, pp. 124. 75 
cents net.) A. L. G. 


When one reads a title like The Evolution of Religions one is hardly 
prepared to find that the book bearing it contains the meditations of a re- 
tired lawyer on his leisure reading. But such Mr. Edward Bierer, the 
author of the work before us, tells us is its contents. We are grateful for 
this introductory word, for we find ourselves immediately en rapport with 
its contents. From a work written under such conditions one does not ex- 
pect precise and accurate scholarship, and the book does not disappoint the 
expectations. It is interesting as a psychological study and as a bit of 
autobiography of a religious faith, which through much reading and 
various discussions has found itself at the end assured of the ethical 
and religious supremacy of the Bible for all time and of the worth of a 
human, but eternal Christ. The author evidently derived no little 
profit from the reading that led to the writing, and no little edification 
from the writing itself. (Putnam, pp. xviii, 385. $2.00.) A. L. G. 


There are many signs that Theological discussion is likely to swing 
back upon the fundamental problems, which have ever occupied the mind 
of the church in its days of great achievement. The notion that religion 
can live on as a beautiful sentiment, the golden glow on the peaks of ex- 
perience, or that Christianity can maintain its dominance without defining 
itself, is dying. And indeed it ought to die if the Christian religion is 
to take its supreme place among the contending forces of history. Among 
these signs we must reckon the unusual number of books appearing this 
winter in the department of Systematic Theology, and among the most in- 
teresting of these may be placed that on Christ and the Eternal Order, by 
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Professor J. W. Buckham, D.D., of the Pacific Theological Seminary 
The book is divided into three Parts, which are entitled respectively, The 
Significance of Christ, Aspects of Christ, and The Potencies of Christ. 
Our author starts from the affirmation that “ The ‘Historic Christ alone is 
insufficient to interpret either humanity or nature.” What is needed is 
the Eternal Christ. He is found in that Word of God, that Son of God, 
who not only has his place eternally in the life of God, but is the ordering 
principle of the universe. He is immanent in the whole history of man, 
the Source of all virtue and all praise. Dr. Buckham avoids the use 
of the usual word “ pre-existent” and substitutes for it the two terms 
“ pre-present’’ and “pre-potent” to express the idea that before the 
Incarnation the living and eternal Word was in essential and living 
relation to the world. In the incarnation He interprets God and Nature and 
Man. Under the “ Aspects of Christ” the most significant and difficult 
topics are “ The Eternal Christ” and the “Cosmic Christ.” The position 
is boldly taken that “the very existence of personality, as well as the 
natural communication between persons, necessitates a Logos philosophy ” 
(p. 90). So closely does Theology relate itself with metaphysics! There is 
much here which we should have liked to see our author work out in detail 
In fact one of the few criticisms of the book would be that it takes up 
strong positions like this without giving us those reasons which the 
psychologist and the metaphysician demand. The positions satisfy the 
Christian consciousness, they have the assent of those theologians who 
already sympathize with the author. But the philosopher who approaches 
them to see what theology is saying today, may indeed be surprised and 
may be interested, but he is left wondering as the author passes swiftly 
on. And he too passes on. On the method of the Incarnation some very 
strong positions are taken, as in the saying, “ The Logos is intensely 
personal but not individual” (p. tor). And again, “ Before the In 
carnation the Logos was in men genetically, partially; in the incarnation 
he took possession of one man, completely controlling his whole being, 
raising his humanity to its highest exercise and fusing it with Deity” 
(p. 102). It is exactly at this point that vagueness becomes the refuge of 
our current Christology. Of course there must be “a divine mystery,” as 
our author pleads. But in the long view Theology knows no mystery. If 
it is a science it must, in face of all the profoundest problems, seek for 
clear light. If it has said so much with confidence and in definite form 
about the Logos and His relation.to God and nature and man, it must 
find the definite form and reach the confident tone regarding that supreme 
act by which the Logos uniquely and actually and immediately took upon 
Himself the substance of a human experience. In our author’s concluding 
position much that is most valuable is said —and often beautifully said — 
about the work of Christ. It is natural, perhaps, to find the Atonement 
discussed in a brief nine pages. For the tendency is strong at present 
with those who emphasize the Divine immanence to make the Atone- 
ment one among various influences exercised by our Lord upon man 
and his destiny. But thiseis not necessary. The great teachers of the 
Divine immanence in the past, men like John Calvin, did not make that 
mistake. What if atonement were made to penetrate all the chapters of 
this third part? The reasons for doing so are already there in even 
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that brief chapter. And the New Testament shows abundantly how it 
may be done, why it must be done, if we would understand how the all 
immanent God can become immanent even for the conscious will of a 
man who has sinned. (Revell, pp. xii, 190. $1.00 net.) W. D. M. 


It is most refreshing when one has read a book for review to feel that 
it must be read again for use —even for the highest use of the soul. 
That is the experience of one who reads a certain book with the un- 
promising title of The Philosophy of Christian Experience, by Henry W. 
Clark. It is not a treatise on theological problems, nor is it an investi- 
gation of the Psychology of Religion. Mr. Clark in this book views re- 
ligion as a something to be done, to be experienced by man. It is “the 
art of character-building.”’ The book is not in any sense a formal de- 
fense of Christianity. It aims solely at explaining what it is to do the 
things which a man must do to be a Christian. Through nine fascinating 
chapters the clear-eyed and sure-footed guide takes us. One is now 
awed by the overwhelming reality and urgency of the facts, and again 
moved to exclamations of delight at the exquisite phrases which flow 
from our author’s pen like the sparkling water from a spring. In hardly 
any recent writing can we find such persuasiveness as in the chapters on 
“The Need of Religion,” “ The Fatherhood of God,” “ Faith,” and “ The 
Passion for God.” If one might differ from the forced use of the word 
“Conversion” in the third chapter, or if one misses deeply some dis- 
cussion of the Redeeming work of Christ, regrets are swept away by 
remembering that the book only professes to be a partial treatment and 
that what is set down here is of infinite importance and penetrates to 
the conscience and the heart and the will. (Revell, pp. 243. $1.25 net.) 

W. D. M. 


Martin G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia’s Superintendent of Schools and 
formerly Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Pennsylvania, won 
national prominence as United States Commissioner of Education to 
Porto Rico at the time of the reorganization of her school system follow- 
ing the acquisition of the island by our government. When a man who 
is accustomed to deal with both the theoretical and practical problems of 
education in these large ways sets himself the task of guiding the training 
of Sunday school teachers we may expect a contribution to the literature 
of religious education quite different from the hastily compiled manual of 
outline lessons ordinarily offered to normal classes. This we have in 
The Making of a Teacher. To the training class the book may seem for- 
midable in size: this is largely due to the use of thick paper and wide 
margins, but in part to the fact that full treatment of the topics, with 
abundant illustration has been substituted for skeleton outlines. Its 
351 pages include 31 chapters, each of suitable length for a single lesson. 
In their order the lessons follow the progressive development of the in- 
tellectual powers, pass to the consideration of minor methods and teach- 
ing devices, and conclude with larger views of the scope and aims of re- 
ligious education. As a basis for a course of training for Sunday school 
teachers it needs supplement from the child-study point of view, par- 
ticularly as to the unfolding of the child’s emotional life and the changing 
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spontaneous interests. The author’s apology for a uniform Sunday 
school lesson is unworthy of himself. It may be safer to allow a child to 
play with dull tools than with sharp ones, but to give a man who is 
expected to do a carpenter’s work poor tools because he is not a graduate 
of a trade school is poor logic and poor business sense: its parallel in the 
Sunday school is poor pedagogy to say the least. The book is especially 
strong and helpful in its emphasis on the power of the personality of the 
teacher. Dr. Brumbaugh will accomplish for many his professed pur- 
pose —“to vitalize certain educational principles, to push their appli- 
cation home to the conscience, and, if possible, to inspire in the heart 
of the teacher a great desire to make the most of the vital opportunities 
that are his.” (S. S. Times Co., pp. xi, 351. $1.00.) E. P. St. J. 


Pastors, superintendents, and teachers who seek for fresh and stimulating 
courses of Bible study for adults, and for young people who have for 
a dozen years followed the round of any of the established Sunday 
school systems, will welcome the Pilgrim Advanced Course, The Early 
Days of Israel. It is issued in three parts, bound in paper, at a price not 
much beyond that of the better lesson helps of the old sort. Part I 
contains fourteen lessons, and covers the book of Genesis and about one 
half of Exodus. While it parallels the International lesson for 1907, the 
course is entirely independent, and is of permanent value and suitable for 
use at any time. The authors, Prof. Irving H. Wood of Smith College 
and the Rev. Newton M. Hall, seek to guide the student in the search 
for the purpose of the Biblical writers in their selection of material, and 
in a comparison of ancient Hebrew life with our own, to the end of dis- 
covering the largest moral and religious values of the Biblical material. 
For general use in Sunday school classes made up of young people be- 
tween 18 and 30 years of age it is one of the best courses (if not the very 
best) now available. Its especial value and remarkable adaptability is due 
chiefly to the method of study. The text consists chiefly of stimulating 
and suggestive questions, none of which are answered, but which cannot be 
considered in a class of alert young people without finding helpful and 
thoroughly practical ethical and religious teachings. The outlines for 
study contain references to the Biblical material, and to standard and re- 
cent literature, sufficient for thorough study of the, topics introduced, but 
large omissions may be made without destroying the integrity of the 
course. The viewpoint of the authors is that of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship, but their aim is neither literary, historical, nor theological, but 
rather religious and practical, and so little of dogmatic statement appears 
that the course might profitably be used in very conservative circles. It 
is decidedly the most notable addition to the Sunday school curriculum 
of several years past. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 99, paper. 20 cents, to classes 
15 cents.) E. P. St. J. 


The great defect of the machinery of our public school system of today 
is its failure to provide for the highest development of the child in the 
line of his own individuality. Ella Calista Wilson, the author of Peda- 
gogues and Parents, is to be commended for calling the attention of 
parents to the need of reform, but the book would have a larger practical 
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value if the writer realized that the business, as well as the “ points of 


view” of teachers and parents are “vastly different.” Any system of 
education that makes a teacher responsible for the training of from 25 to 
must of necessity deal with classes rather than individuals, and base its 
plans upon child-study rather than upon the study of the hereditary 
100 pupils and limits her contact with them to twenty-five hours per week 
kinks of any particular child whom Nature has provided with a parent 
who loves it in spite of (if not because of) its kinks. The adaptation to 
peculiar and exceptional children must be chiefly made by parents, and 
be accomplished by supplement to or substitution for the work of the 
public schools. Surely greater flexibility can and must be introduced into 
our average graded school curriculum, and parents have their large part 
to perform in the correcting of abuses in present methods, but the at- 
titude that regards parents and teachers as naturally and necessarily an- 
tagonistic in their aims is hardly the one that affords a key to the situation. 
The suggestions of the last few pages of the book are exactly to the point. 
In spite of its obvious defect, the book is worth while, for its just criti- 
cism of the dangers of uniformity and overpressure, and still more for its 
effort to interest parents in the education of their children. (Henry 
Holt & Co., pp. xviii, 290. $1.25 net.) E. P. St. J. 





Mr. Edgar L. Heermance, a grandson of President Woolsey, has laid 
churches of the Congregational order under deep obligation to him for a 
most timely and original discussion. His title, Democracy in the Church, 
is fresh and suggestive of his line of contribution, which is that the 
priesthood of all believers is a democratic principle in the church, just 
as a free and responsible citizenship in the state. He moreover, real- 
izes that in the church as well as in the Republic there must be 
readaptations of democratic principles to meet the growing need for 
vital efficiency. The ultimate force of this principle is not mere in- 
dependency, but a true federation. The strength of the argument lies 
in the author’s ability to hold fast to principles of polity he finds in 
New Testament teaching, while yet he seeks to find in the idea of as- 
sociated rather than delegated powers the true medium of readaptation 
to modern needs .for closer organization. There can be little difference 
with the author in his main assumptions in the first chapter that (1) the 
church is founded on Christ as the living Lord and that (2) each age is 
free to adapt Christ’s principles to its particular needs. The second and 
third chapters contain compact data regarding Christ’s teaching and the 
expansion of Christ’s ideals in the early church. There will be more 
dissent from his positions in chapter four when he speaks of the “ Passing 
of Democracy.” In this chapter he inclines to regard the post-apostolic 
movement towards Catholic supremacy, and the Episcopal system as in- 
herently owing to declining spiritual life, and altogether unwarranted 
claims. He contends that in all probability the early democracy could 
have done the work required, and that church democracy was as possible 
in the third and fourth centuries as in the first. It is easy to make that 
assumption, but harder to prove it. We feel that the author weakens 
rather than strengthens his main argument by not fairly admitting the 
facts of history, as being under the Providential wisdom, in rude and 
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turbulent times, and as preparing the way for an inevitable renascence of 
democracy which he discusses in the fifth chapter. The keynote of the 
book is found in the author’s sixth chapter when he speaks of “ Certain 
Interpretations of Democracy.” He finds the chief difference between the 
Presbyterial and Congregational polities in two views of the fundamental 
democracy of the church, (1) the theory of delegated powers; an in- 
direct democracy. (2) the theory of associated powers; a direct 
democracy. It would pass beyond the bounds of this review to even out- 
line the author’s practical views as to the proper proportions of direct 
and indirect democracy in the church, found in the seventh chapter; or his 
‘church unity” in the eighth chapter. The 


discussion of the basis of 
chapter of most interest just at present, is the ninth, in which he shows 
how Congregationalism, while remaining true to its original theory, is 
yet reaching out to a more compact and efficient polity by the principle 
of associated responsibility and power. Those who have failed to note in 
current church history the significance of this trend will find in this chap- 
ter a statement of the facts in the case, well worth alone the purchase 
of the volume. New meanings and evaluations of the Council, the 
Conference, the Association, the Home Missionary, Superintendency, and 
Local Consolidation are here discussed; and accounts of recent experi- 
ments such as the Boston plan, the Maine and California plans, the 
United Congregational Church of Newcastle, and the Collegiate plan in 
Westchester. Appendices give further data regarding these and other 
experiments: all of the greatest value to Congregational ministers and 
churches. We would also commend for careful reading the chapter on 
“The Baptismal Covenant,” and a very earnest discussion of the “ Work 
of the Church” under the ideas of democracy advanced in the work. 
This book gives full credit for tendencies which some call Presbyterial: 
but the book maintains that there is quite a fundamental difference be- 
tween these two conceptions of administration, and the author is intent 


’ 


to show that certain practical principles of the more federal method of the 
churches is feasible in our own body by an enlargement rather than an 
abandonment of our fundamental and distinctive ideas. No other book 
covering just the ground of this volume has appeared. It is a needed 
supplement to the works of Dexter and Ross and should have wide read- 
ing in our churches. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 268. $1.25 net.) A. R. M. 
It is not too much to say that Professor Brastow’s Modern Pulpit is 
the most important book of the kind in the English language, just as a 
previous book, “Representative Modern Preachers” is equally con- 
spicuous in its special field. Taken together they constitute the most com- 
plete and scholarly guide that either student or general reader can 
possess. We expressed at length our appreciation of the earlier volume. 
It was more restricted in its range than the later volume, and furnished 
elaborate critiques of celebrated preachers. This new volume aims to 
give a comprehensive view, not only of the more eminent personalities in 
the modern pulpit, but to discuss the great lines of influence which have 
affected all preaching in the modern era in Germany, Great Britain, and 
America. The author goes back to the preparative influences of the 
eighteenth century, leading up to certain characteristics of modern preach- 
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ing in general. He then, with certain data in hand, takes up more in 
detail the representative characteristics and leading personalities in differ- 
ent schools of thought in the countries selected : — differentiating not only 
by conformity and non-conformity in England, but by sectarian denomi- 
nations as well, the local differences and resemblances, in that country 
and in the United States. This volume is more than a history of preach- 
ing, it is a critique of rare discrimination, regarding the proportion of in- 
fluences upon the making of homiletic history. Many histories of preach- 
ing are compendia of names of illustrious men. The chief emphasis of 
this book is upon general influences rather than the potency of personal- 
ities. One of the few possible criticisms on the book is that the personal 
interest is somewhat overshadowed. We feel, moreover, that the com- 
pleteness of this volume is marred, by leaving out, except by briefest 
reference, the illustrious names he discussed in his earlier book. This 
would have been repetitious, it is true; but the failure to discuss the 
greatest names in this book, because it is assumed that the reader has the 
other volume, robs this book of an essential element of value. A brief re- 
statement of certain things discussed in the “ Representative Preachers ” 
would not have added much to the bulk, and would have given this 
volume alone an efficiency which it cannot possess without them. 

We are impressed by the admirable perspective of the judgments, both 
theological and critical. Perhaps some rather severe strictures upon the 
Anglican pulpit as a whole might be regarded by many as less fair than 
his discussion of other ranges of pulpit utterance. He essayed a difficult 
task in his chapter on American Preaching; but it impresses us as 
eminently just, and likely to win the assent of fair critics. We would also 
note that Dr. Brastow has shown in this volume, as in the earlier book, 
a familiarity with the theological department of a Seminary Faculty 
equal to his facility as a homiletic instructor and interpreter. These two 
volumes form a crown of honor to a distinguished man in a fruitful 
career. (Macmillan Co., 1906, pp. 451. $1.50.) A. R. M. 





It is a great tribute to the many-sidedness of a minister’s functions 
and to the fertility of the distinguished lecturers on the Lyman Beecher 
Foundation, that each fresh volume is indeed so fresh, and takes up 
ranges of preaching not previously discussed. The method of this volume 
by Dr. Charles R. Brown, is a combination of the expository sermon and 
the lecture on preaching. All that he says upon the Social Message of the 
Modern Pulpit is based upon an exposition at large on Moses as a social 
leader as found in the Book of Exodus. A very valuable chapter on the 
expository type of preaching, and the importance of such studies of the 
Bible to suggest themes of pulpit treatment precedes the more formal 
discussion of the lecturer’s theme. As expository preaching the lectures 
furnish a fine sample of great ingenuity, and, upon the whole, exegetical 
fairness. But we feel that some of the interpretations are forced, and that 
an undue amount of time and effort is taken from the main theme he 
wishes to enforce. The lectures are full of glowing interest, and we feel 
the great message that the speaker would impress. He is fearless in his 
disclosures of social injustice, and sends a message to the preachers of our 
generation which needs a bold insistence. It is a prophetic rather than a 
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critical utterance. We feel that the speaker at times loses perspective, 
and that in certain ranges of influence the lectures would have been more 
effective if the thought had been somewhat more discriminating. (Scrib- 
ner, pp. 293. $1.25 net.) A. R, M. 


Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus has been known to the public chiefly through 
his fame as a preacher and lecturer. But those who have not heard him 
have, until recently, been unable to get an impression of the famous 
preacher from his published discourses. A volume recently published, 
“Paths to Power,” is already in its third edition, and is now followed by 
Paths to the City of God. Dr. Wilkinson, in ‘“ Modern Masters of Pulpit 
Discourse,” has classified Gunsaulus with Beecher and Brooks and Spur- 
geon, and the “ Homiletic Review” reflects the same judgment. We trust 
that other volumes are forthcoming. Judging by the volume before us, we 
think it safe to say that for range of themes, variety of sources of homiletic 
power, breadth of intellectual interests, and richness of imagination few 
preachers are comparable with Dr. Gunsaulus. He has a cosmopolitan 
affluence not matched by even the greatest preachers. This very multi- 
form quality of his endowment, and the very range of his sympathy and 
facility, combine to raise the question whether the personality of the 
preacher and the power of his message will abide as long as that of 
some other great preachers whose range has been smaller, and whose 
notes have been fewer. The distinctive message of Brooks and Beecher, 
of Dale and Liddon, could be pointed out in the sum total of their ser- 
mons, and a distinct personality can be felt. But there is an almost 
Shakespearian many-sidedness and even impersonality about Dr. Gunsaulus 
which amazes us, and yet detracts somewhat from the personal touch we 
long to feel in all great preaching. We are aware of the consummate 
artist rather than of the man himself in these truly great sermons. This 
impression may be modified when we have a wider tange of his published 
sermons. But the great impression of this volume is that of wonder 
over the many-manualed organ upon which he plays. He exhibits in 
different sermons qualities which separately would be a rich endowment 
for any one man. Here is the power of Biblical insight which character- 
izes the best Scotch preaching, and here an experiential quality worthy of 
Maclaren. Side by side with a sermon on Religion and Art, disclosing one 
of his own well known specialties of study, are sermons of almost mystic 
depth on “ Meditation,” on “ The Personal Element in Religion.” He can 
preach a sermon on “Sympathy with Old Age,” and then he gives free 
rein to his imagination in the “ Treasures of the Snow.” He blends his 
scientific predilections and his domestic enthusiasms with equal facility 
in different sermons, and shows himself familiar with the intricacies of 
modern theological discussion. Dr. Gunsaulus has a style characterized 
by great richness of diction, and his imagination is one of his notable 
qualities. He has not the same command of the simple style that he has 
of the more ornate. The rhetorical and oratorical styles of his utterance 
do not match the repertory of his range of sympathies and themes. Were 
he as manifold in his methods of expression as he is in the range of his 
intellectual and spiritual interests he would be quite incomparable among 
living preachers. But this would be asking too much of any one endow- 
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ment. We should be satisfied to have among us a man who exemplifies so 
many of the greatest qualities which have characterized the eminent men 
of the modern pulpit. (Revell, pp. 311. $1.25 net.) A. R. M. 


Renewed interest in the writings of Hugh Black will be felt, since we 
are now to claim him on this side of the Atlantic. His previous volumes 
of sermons have found a wide reading, and we welcome now a volume of 
Edinburgh sermons. dedicated to St. George’s Church, of which he has 
been the famous co-pastor. The themes of the volume on Listening to 
God are nearly all in the experiential realm, and have to do with the 
problems of the. spiritual life. Few of them are distinctly evangelistic 
and there is little that is objectively popular in the discussion of the 
times or the distinctive notes of current affairs. The inner world of the 
Spirit, and the subjective apprehension of truth and graces of the life: 
these are the prevailing topics which have drawn so large evening audi- 
ences in Edinburgh. Moreover, the treatment is largely Biblical, and the 
atmosphere is prevailingly mystical. Subjective, Biblical, mystical themes, 
backed by a strong and winsome personality, and illumined by a simple 
yet beautiful style: this volume proves the popular power of such preach- 
ing. We search in vain in this book for some of the more conventional 
things which are supposed to draw the crowd, of an evening, especially. 
We do not find ang notable rhetorical elements of illustration or oratory 
in the ordinary sense of that term. Here is a simple, straightforward 
style of great beauty and clarity, hardly a poetical quotation and few local 
allusions or references to passing events. This volume, reflecting the 
well known popular reception of the sermons, shows what a permanent 
and vital hold such themes so handled by a rich personality have over 
men. There are few volumes of modern sermons which disclose so rich 
a content of religious experience, or sound deeper notes of the spiritual 
life. For the cultivation of a style of blended simplicity and beauty 
this volume is especially to be commended for preachers. For rich un- 
folding of the Biblical content of a text and its environment, without 
disclosing the mere chips of the workshop, these sermons are models. The 
sermons are not such as easily yield themselves to a casual glance, but 
grow upon the reader by rereading, as their strength and beauty are gradu- 
ally disclosed. (Revell, pp. 310. $1.25 net.) A. R. M. 


There are comparatively few good books on the subject of the prayer 
meeting. The pastor, wishing to get suggestions regarding the mid- 
week meeting must keep his eyes open to sporadic data in the “ Church 
Economist,” or the weekly news items of the religious press. Consequently 
Dr. John F. Cowan’s book on New Life in the Old Prayer Meeting is very 
welcome, as it helps to fill a real need. Many suggestions are old and 
somewhat trite — but there is also much that is new and suggestive. The 
author preaches a little more than is necessary about the prayer meeting 
and its needs, and gives less space relatively to practical suggestions. Still 
the work abounds in concrete illustrations of his principles, and consti- 
tutes the best book that we have yet seen on this subject. We feel that the 
book could be improved if it were less the enforcement of the author’s own 
views about the meeting, and more an inductive study of the tried methods 
of others as well. We miss various valuable suggestions which we have 
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incidentally found in current church news. We find a good chapter on 
Missionary Concerts in this book. The volume could be improved by a 
bibliography of the subject. (Revell, pp. 237. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


It was Emerson who said that the listening world had never lost an 
accent of the Holy Ghost, and for him certainly the Holy Ghost spoke 
in very diverse manners indeed. The only question has lain and lies in the 
listening. And so, of late, there has been a tendency to find workings 
of that Spirit—a contemporary 46;0¢ omepuatixdég —in all deeper ut- 
terances around us, and especially to turn to the poets and give them 
the place aforetime held by the prophets as interpreters of God to men. 
And this, undoubtedly, has a very healthy side. The more life and its 
guiding words are viewed and dealt with as one the _ bet- 
ter it will be both for life and theology; the more poetry is kept 
conscious of its high origin in the primitive world where it and prophecy 
were one, and of its high calling and destiny in the present world, where 
it can stir and guide men as too often the church cannot, the better it will 
be both for men and the poet. But when it comes to interpreting the poet 
to men, and to reducing his “ religion” to little books, then there is danger 
of the same narrowed vision and professional exposition as has weakened 
the teaching church. The poet must be his own interpreter, and he must 
be free from all schoolmastering. All this is illustgated by a series of 
books on “Modern Poets and Christian Teachingy three volumes of 
which have reached us. One, by Dr. D. G. Downey, deals with Richard 
Watson Gilder, Edwin Markham, and Edward Rowland Sill. In it 
there is much less feeling of strain than in the others; rather an easy 
slipping along, due to compatibility more than to critical skill. The 
minor poet and the preacher are clearly akin; they both use the same 
kind of language and move on much the same level of thought. Es- 
pecially, now-a-days, with the vanishing of doctrine from sermons and the 
substitution of sentiment, almost any mild poetry can be made edifying. 
But Dr. James Main Dixon’s Matthew Arnold is in different case. Dr. 
Dixon has still got his doctrines, in very distinct form, and there are 
evidently a good many of them. He would probably have sympathy with 
the theologian who remarked of the Nicene creed that it was sadly de- 
fective. And to the test of these doctrines Matthew Arnold is brought 
with disastrous results. Of course nothing else could follow, but it may 
be doubted if that is the way to get good —even theological — out of a 
poet. Certainly it is not the way to understand him, appreciate him, like 
him. And understanding, appreciating, liking Matthew Arnold will not 
do any one any harm, and would probably do a number of people a great 
deal of good. This is a very many-sided world, and the truth about it, 
too, is multiform. Finally, Mr. Frank C. Lockwood's study of Robert 
Browning is indefinitely more sympathetic than Dr. Dixon’s study, and 
more able than Dr. Downey’s. For one thing, Browning stands inter- 
preting, and, for another, Mr. Lockwood knows the difference between 
theology and religion. His book is based on thorough insight and will 
surely be helpful to many. It is balanced and thoughtful, modest and 
clear. Perhaps Browning’s dramatizations are sometimes taken for 
Browning himself; but that is always debatable ground. (Eaton and 
Mains. Each $1.00 net.) D. B. M. 














NECROLOGY.* 


The Necrological record of the past year contains the names 
of six students in this institution. Of this number three were 
under thirty-five years of age, one was an undergraduate, and one 
a graduate of only a single year, while, in marked contrast, one 
was surpassed in age by only one alumnus of the Seminary, and 
left behind him only one who graduated earlier than he. 


LyMAN WHITING, 1842. 


At the hour of our assembling this afternoon there were 
being conducted in East Charlemont, Massachusetts, the services 
at the funeral of one of our best beloved and most aged alumni, 
Rev. Lyman Whiting, D.D., of the class of 1842. For three 
months Dr. Whiting had been ill, and most of the time in great 
suffering, from rheumatism. But the light of his Christian faith 
never wavered, and the cheerfulness of his spirit did not desert 
him, while his courtesy and love of companionship found ex- 
pression very recently in words dictated from his bed, to the 
Seminary Faculty in response to greetings sent from them to him. 
He passed away at six o’clock from the parsonage which he had 
christened with a reflection of his own temper “ Sunnybank 
Manse,” and where he had found a home for seventeen years. 

Dr. Whiting was born in West Brookfield, Massachusetts, 
April 28, 1817. He graduated from Amherst College in the class 
of 1839, having as his classmates Dr. Storrs of Brooklyn, Bishop 
Huntington of Syracuse, and Father Hewit of the Paulist Fathers 
in New York. After graduation he came to East Windsor Hill, 
where he met again his college classmate, the only present sur- 
vivor of the Seminary class of 1842, Rev. Luther H. Barber. Dr. 
Whiting remained only a few months at the Theological Institute 
of Connecticut, and removed to Andover Seminary, where he 
finished his course. During his earlier years his associations 
with this Seminary were not especially close, but for the last 
twenty years, as member of the pastoral union and as an alumnus 
he has been much more closely attached to the institution. 


*Read at the annual meeting of the Alumni of Hartford Seminary May 29, 1906. 
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He was ordained pastor at Brookfield, Massachusetts, January 
II, 1843. His subsequent pastorates were as follows: Lawrence 
street church, Lawrence, Massachusetts, 1847-50; South church, 
Reading, Massachusetts, 1850-55; Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
1855-58; High street church, Providence, 1859-64; Dubuque, 
Iowa, 1864-69; Janesville, Wisconsin, 1869-74; Philadelphia, 
1874-77 ; Presbyterian church, Charleston, from 1878 till he re- 
moved to South Williamstown, and thence to East Charlemont 
in 1889. 

Here, then, is a record of more than 63 years of almost con- 
tinuous service; a service no part of which was inefficient and 
some parts of it being of distinguished importance. 

Dr. Whiting was married twice; once to Miss Sophia E. 
Chamberlain, of Westboro, Massachusetts, and afterwards to 
Miss Josephine Cummings, of Lawrence, Massachusetts, who sur- 
vives him. Of four sons and four daughters born to Dr. Whiting, 
only three survive — two daughters and one son. 

All of us who have known Dr. Whiting have known him in 
what we have each one doubtless felt was his advanced age. Yet 
I believe that no one of us who knew him ever felt that he was 
in any sense archaic. There was a certain perennial freshness 
about the man, a most unusual capacity to see and appreciate 
new movements and new aspects of things, while at the same time 
there was a steadfastness of adherence to the old which he had 
built into the strength of his earlier character. He was a man 
with the instincts of a scholar and a thinker. Yet he was an in- 
tensely practical man, alert to the movements of the life of the 
nation and society. But the most marked characteristic of the 
impression he produced was that of profound spirituality. He 
lived very close to God, and the divine quality radiated from his 
personality. To spend an hour with him was a real benediction. 
He loved young men, and young men loved him. They felt the 
uplift of personal contact with him and became enriched by the 
fullness of his nature. It was instinctive for younger ministers 
to refer to him as “ dear old Dr. Whiting.” But his sweetness was 
the sweetness of mellowed strength, not the enlargement of a 
natural insipidity. The structure of his character was rockribbed, 
and its graciousness sprang out of the fruitful soil that sorrow 
and severest discipline had worn from his rugged strength. 


TimotHy ALLYN Hazen, 1853. 


Timothy Allyn Hazen was born in Agawam, Massachusetts, 
June 24, 1826. He prepared for college in the academy of the 
neighboring town of Westfield, and entered Williams College, 
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graduating with the class of 1849. He began his preparation for 
the ministry in the Theological Institute of Connecticut, where he 
studied two years, and then went to Union Seminary, New York, 
whence he graduated in the class of 1853. The August after 
graduation he married Miss Sarah A. Ives, of Lenox, Massachu- 
setts, who still survives him. His own description of his minis- 
terial life, written twenty-five years ago, is as follows: Ordained 
pastor at Dalton, Massachusetts, October 11, 1854; acting pastor, 
Broad Brook, Connecticut, December, 1859 to April, 1863; acting 
pastor at South Egremont, Massachusetts, two years, and was 
then installed there March 2, 1865; at Housatonic, Massachu- 
setts, June 2, 1869; at Goshen, Connecticut, February 1, 1872. 
He remained in Goshen eleven years, and went thence to Inter- 
laken, Massachusetts, whence he resigned on account of ill health 
and removed to Springfield, Massachusetts, where he died July 
15, 1905. 

It is not a little remarkable that his whole life was lived within 
about fifty miles of the town of his birth, He was a man of 
strong convictions and somewhat reserved manner. He had 
never identified himself strongly with the life of this Seminary. 


Henry E. Hart, 1863. 


Henry Elmer Hart, son of Reuel and Rosanna (Barnes) 
Hart, was born in Southington, Connecticut, June 1, 1834. He 
fitted for college at Lewis Academy, was graduated from Yale 
College in 1860, and from East Windsor (now Hartford) 
Seminary in 1863; was licensed to preach that same year by the 
Tolland Association, and was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Union church, East Hampton, Connecticut, September 19, 1866. 
Previous to his ordination he served as stated supply, the church 
at Bridgewater, Connecticut. Following his ministry at East 
Hampton he served as pastor of the Congregational churches 
successively at Durham, Wapping, Hadlyme, and Franklin, from 
1881 to 1890, the last and longest of his pastorates. He married, 
October 5, 1864, Josephine G. Perry, of New Britain, who, with 
three children — Mrs. A. D. Lamb, William Elmer, and Elizabeth 
Estelle — survive him. The high regard in which he was held, 
especially in his last pastorate, was evidenced in part by the floral 
tribute sent, and the resolutions adopted in connection with his 
death and funeral services. During his five years’ residence in 
West Hartford he had greatly endeared himself to the community 
in general. 

He prized his church home and rendered himself helpful and 
useful to his pastor. There was a quality of sturdy and unstudied 
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originality in his mental makeup that at times made him appear 
well-nigh eccentric. In his theology and preaching the trumpet 
gave forth no uncertain sound, but he contended earnestly for the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints. 

Mr. Hart was a wide reader and proposed to keep abreast 
of the times. Poetry was his delight. He had a keen sense of 
the humorous. He loved nature. “ It is a prayer,” he said, “ to 
walk abroad and study God’s work.” But the Bible had the chief 
and foremost place in his reading and meditation, and he found 
it of increasing comfort and helpfulness during the later years 
of his life. The nature of his final illness was such as to impress 
the suggestion that it might be the last; yet death had for him no 
terrors. Conscious almost to the last moment, the utterance “ I 
am ready,” was speedily followed by the eternal welcome. 

He died in West Hartford September 9, 1905. On the after- 
noon of September 12 prayers at the house were followed by 
funeral services in the Congregational church conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. T. M. Hodgdon, assisted by Rev. L. H. Higgins. 


GeorcE H. Post, 1896. 


Mr. Post was the son of a minister, Rev. Aurelian Post, and 
his mother was Agnes Harriet Hand. He was born in Boons- 
boro, lowa, August 3, 1871. After studying in the Normal school 
of Pottsdam, New York, he went to the Pulaski Academy, 
Pulaski, New York, whence he graduated in June, 1889. He 
entered Hamilton College, graduating with the class of ‘93, and 
came in the fall of that year to Hartford Seminary, completing 
his course three years later. Early in 1896 he entered the service 
of the A. M. A., with which society his whole ministerial work was 
associated. He was ordained by Congregational Council in Wil- 
liamsburg, in the southern part of Kentucky, February 17, 1897, 
having begun work in his first pastorate in Jellico, Tennessee, in 
August, the preceding year. Jellico is among the mountains, close 
to the northern boundary of the State, and his work was among 
the mountain whites. His whole life was devoted to the service of 
these people, he occupying pastorates successively at Jellico, 
Lafollette, Harriman, Crossville, and Bon Air. His last pastorate 
extended from November, 1903, until his death, November 4, 
1905. 

His life throughout was one of arduous, loyal self-sacrifice. 
Through it all he manifested a spiritual earnestness, a fineness of 
Christian consecration, a whole-hearted ministering friendliness, 
that won for him in an unusual degree the affection and esteem 
of his people. He died of peritonitis, thought to have been in- 
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duced through exposure in the administration of his difficult parish 
work among the lowly. At his funeral the affection of the parish 
was manifested in a marked degree by all classes. There were 
present wealthy mill owners, and mothers who had walked long 
distances bearing children in arms, that they might show a last 
tribute of affection to the pastor who had so won their esteem 
and regard. His was a service not conspicuous in its scope, but 
which manifested in a rare degree self-forgetfulness, courage, 
and Christlike fidelity. 

He married in Harriman, Tennessee, October 27, 1897, Han- 
nah Elizabeth (Davis) Critchell, who, with two children, survives 
him. 


Tuomas J. ELLiort, 1904. 


The death of Thomas John Elliott, of the class of 1904, coming 
so soon after his graduation from the Seminary, was a painful 
shock to his friends, especially to his recent classmates. His 
health had not been good during his senior year, but it was gener- 
ally regarded as a temporary ailment of the stomach. During the 
following year the alarming news came that he had been com- 
pelled to give up his work for a while and take an ocean voyage 
for his health. The next announcement was of his sudden death 
in a New York hospital from cancer of the stomach. This oc- 
curred almost within the year from his graduation. 

Mr. Elliott entered the Hartford Seminary from Princeton 
University, from which he was graduated with the class of 1901. 

The religious influence of his childhood seems to have been 
suspended for some years. Perhaps this could be traced to the 
death Sf his mother, who died some time during his minority, pre- 
sumably not much later than his childhood years. New strands 
began to be woven into his life before he reached manhood. 
Though as a boy he had joined the Presbyterian church, at the 
age of 23 we find him associated with the Methodist Episcopal 
church in Catasauqua, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, where -he 
had been recently converted through the influence of the Salvation 
Army. This was the place of his birth, which had occurred Oc- 
tober 23, 1870. About this time, 1893, he communicated to his 
pastor, the Rev. Charles M. Simpson, his desire to preach the 
gospel; and seems to have received encouragement from him. 
“ He was a poor boy,” writes Mr. Simpson, “ and the good edu- 
cation which he secured was earned by hard work. In view of 
his early circumstances, whatever success he attained is indeed 
remarkable. He was loved and respected by all who knew him.” 

He entered the Centenary Collegiate Institute at Hacketts- 
town, New Jersey, in 1893, graduating in June, 1896. This is 
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a schooi of the Methodist Episcopal church, as is also Boston 
University, whither he next went for his arts course. But in the 
middle of his junior year the Presbyterian influence of his child- 
hood reasserted itself, and his studies were transferred to Prince- 
ton. During this last year and a half of his college work, he was 
regular pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church at Tullytown, 
Pennsylvania. This undertaking is an illustration of the hard 
ministerial or secular labor which he carried on parallel with his 
studies nearly throughout his course of training for the ministry 
in order to meet expenses. 

In January, 1903, Mr. Elliott united with the First Presbyter- 
ian church of Hartford, Connecticut. In April of that year he was 
received under the care of the Westchester Presbytery. In May 
he accepted a call to supply for one year the pulpit of the Presby- 
terian church at Noroton, Connecticut. He served this church 
acceptably during the year along with the senior work in the 
Seminary, and was called to the pastorate the following year, 
being ordained and installed May 26, 1904. This ministry, of 
great promise, was terminated by his death, July 10, 1905. He 
was buried in Noroton. 

Everywhere Mr. Elliott made friends and was an industrious 
student. Here apparently were the key-notes of his life. He 
would pass easily back and forth between a grave seriousness 
and a ready joviality. Life was necessarily a struggle, and had 
induced a profound earnestness. Yet there was a contagious 
sunny cheer about his social life which made merry fellowship 
with him as desirable to others as it was-enjoyable to him. Be- 
ing also among the first to appreciate the esprit de corps of the 
student life, and always public spirited in his class and sthool, 
he gave promise of a useful ministry. With the close of his 
educational work the fundamental struggles were over. With 
face set toward the successful prosecution of his life work, he was 
to be married in November, 1905, to Miss Florence M. Simpson, 
of Edgely, Pennsylvania. 


RESOLUTIONS BY CLASSMATES. 
Whereas, in His All-wise Providence it has seemed best to our 
Heavenly Father to take out of the world our beloved classmate and 
brother, Thomas J. Elliott, and 
Wuereas, his genial disposition and the quiet simplicity of his faith 
were always an inspiration while he was with us in the Seminary, and 
WHEREAS, we feel deeply our sense of personal loss in this, the first 


break in our ranks, 
Therefore be it Resolved, that we, the members of the Class of 1904, 


of the Hartford Theological Seminary, do hereby express our heartfelt 


sorrow. 
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And be it further Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be for- 
warded to the bereaved family, and that they be published in the Seminary 


Record. 
For the Class of 1904, 
Irvine H. Bere, 
CraubE A. BUTTERFIELD, 
Committee. 


NorMAN K. SILLIMAN, 1905. 


It is very seldom that the Seminary has been called on to 
mourn the death of one of its undergraduates, and if such an 
event had been predicted, Silliman would have been almost the 
last man toward whom the prophesy would have been directed. 
He was born April 21, 1875, on a farm in Roxbury, New York, 
his parents being Hiram H. and Ruth Keator. He entered Wes- 
leyan University, being a Methodist in his religious connections. 

In college he was known as a big-hearted, genial, friendly 
fellow, generally popular with his classmates and interested in 
athletics. He graduated in the class of 1902. He entered the 
Seminary on leaving college and brought to it a warm heart, a 
genuine depth of religious feeling, and a physique that seemed 
competent to bear any strain that might be put upon it. He 
was tall, strongly built, with a singularly fresh and ruddy com- 
plexion. He made his influence felt, especially in the student 
organizations, for the things that are wholesome, and friendly, 
and helpful in the student life. 

Toward the close of Junior year he manifested what appeared 
to be a severe cold on the lungs. He did not recover during the 
summer, and was absent from the Seminary much of the time, 
and unable to do full work during his Middle year. His 
difficulty was finally diagnosed as an abcess in the lungs. This 
was operated on in St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, and there 
was fair prospect of recovery. But later a severe hemorrhage 
into this abscess came, and he died August 4, 1905. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


We have in this issue to record the death of four of the past 
students of the Seminary whose lives diverged into widely 
different channels: E. M. Pease, of the class of 1860; H. B. 
Woodworth, of the class of 1861; L. F. Morris, of the class of 
1869, and C. S. Sanders, of the class of 1879. 

Rev. Horace Biiss WoopwortH was born in Chelsea, Vt., 
March 1, 1830, and throughout his life he showed the sturdy, 
positive character which the Green Mountain State imparts to its 
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chosen sons. He was educated in Thetford Academy and Dart- 
mouth College, from which he graduated in 1854. For the next 
four years he taught in academies in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, thereby gaining an experience which was in later life to 
prove of great value to him. He entered the Seminary at East 
Windsor Hill, where he completed the three years of study, and 
graduated in 1861. He was ordained pastor in Hebron, Conn., 
February 28, 1862. Four years later he moved to Ellington, and 
after a pastorate of similar length he went West, settling in 
Charles City, Ia., from which place he removed three years later 
to Decorah, where he remained until 1882, when he moved still 
farther west, to Mitchell, South Dakota. In 1885 he was drawn 
to Grand Forks, North Dakota, soon after the opening of the 
State University of that place, and took his place in the Faculty 
of that institution. In that young institution his training in 
academic instruction proved of great service to him and of great 
value to the University. He was able to adjust himself with 
great versatility and skill to the exigencies of instruction in a 
new country, and during his long service he occupied several 
chairs. In 1904 he retired from active connection with the 
University with the title of Professor emeritus. During these 
formative years in the life of that institution, his large sagacity 
and his stalwart Christian character did much to set upon it the 
stamp of a high-toned and fine-spirited culture. He was greatly 
honored and beloved by faculty, students, and townspeople. 
He was stricken with paralysis on Tuesday, December 8, and 
died on Friday, December 21. 

He married, in 1857, Miss Phebe Pierce Clark, of Lyme, N. 
H., who died a few years before her husband. He leaves two 
children, Mrs. C. M. Cooley and Mrs. W. A. Gordon, both of 
Grand Forks. 


EpMUND Morris Pease, M.D., who died November 29, 1896, 
though he studied only one year in the Theological Institute of 
Connecticut, was a man of type so unusual and character so fine 
that the Seminary has always been glad to count him among its 
alumni. He was born in Granby, Conn., December 6, 1828. He 
graduated from Amherst College in 1854 with the purpose of 
training himself for a medical missionary. After three years 
spent in teaching, partly in Baltimore and_ partly as tutor in 
Amherst, he entered the Seminary in the class of 1860. He re- 
mained but a single year, graduating in 1861 from Union Sem- 
inary, and a year later from the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York City. The same year he entered the army as 
surgeon, and served until mustered out, December 21, 1866. For 
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eleven years he practiced medicine in New York and Springfield. 
In 1877 he was ordained as medical missionary to the work of 
the American Board in Micronesia, where for 17 years he was 
a most indefatigable worker. He was especially active in the 
work of translation, and in 1884 brought home with him and had 
published the New Testament in the language of the Marshall 
Islands. Ten years later he returned to this country and has re- 
sided at Claremont, California, where he has been engaged in 
the translation of the Old Testament and in the revision of his 
earlier work. This he had almost completed at the time of his 
death. During his latter years he battled with ill health, but his 
devotion to his work never flagged. Dr. Pease was twice mar- 
ried, once in 1862, and again in 1877. His widow and two sons 
survive him. 


Rev. Lewis Foster Morris was born of Connecticut stock in 
the town of Branford, April 12, 1842. He graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1866, and after two years of teaching he pur- 
sued a partial course in the Theological Institute of Connecticut. 
His point of view in respect to ecclesiastical matters changing, he 

was, after three years of private study, ordained deacon of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church. The remainder of his life was 
spent in the service of this church, and he was rector of Christ 
Church, Bethany, Conn., at the time of his decease, which oc- 
curred July 28. 


In the death of Rev. CHARLES SYLVESTER SANDERS, the Sem- 
inary loses one of its most honored alumni, and the cause of 
Christ in Turkey one of its most loyal supporters and most ef- 
ficient agents. A man of absolute consecration, he combined in 
a very unusual degree the capacities of the scientific observer, 
the wise administrator, the faithful preacher, and the warm- 
hearted friend. During his last furlough he spent some days at 
the Seminary, and they were days full of inspiration to all with 
whom he came in contact. The January “ Missionary Herald ” 
contains an admirable and restrained appreciation of him by a 
colleague in the Central Turkey Mission, Rev. F. W. Macallum 
' of Marash. 

The story of his life is as follows: He was the son of mis- 
sionary parents, being born in Ceylon, April 18, 1854. He 
graduated from Amherst College in the class of 1875, and after 
a year of teaching entered the Seminary, graduating in 1879 with 
the first class to go forth from Hosmer Hall. He was ordained 
in June of the same year, and on September 27 following, he 
sailed to take his place in the Central Turkey Mission of the 
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American Board at Aintab. December 24, 1880, he married, at 
Aintab, Miss Grace Bingham, who died eight years later. On 
the 25th of last October Mr. Sanders was thrown from his 
horse while riding in Aintab from the College to the Girls’ Board- 
ing School. Dr. Shepherd, of the mission station, was almost 
immediately in attendance and everything possible was done; but 
there was a fracture of the skull which was necessarily fatal. 
He survived less than twelve hours, and never regained con- 
sciousness. One daughter, Maud M., survives him; also four 
brothers — William H., missionary in West Central Africa; 
Joseph A., M.D., of the Sanatorium at Clifton Springs, N. Y.; 
Frank K., secretary of the C. S. S. & P. Society, and Walter E., 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 


MrssSAGES FROM MISSIONARIES. 


At the present time there are in process of construction in foreign 
lands two churches as memorials to Hartford graduates. One is to be 
erected in memory of a long life patiently and efficiently lived out in 
the Master’s service. The other is to commemorate a short life cut off 
by the hand of violence when it was beginning to bear its richest fruits 
for righteousness. 

The first is in memory of CHARLES HARTWELL of the class of 1852. 
Concerning this Lewis Hodous, 1900, writing from Foochow to the 
American Board, tells us that in 1895 Mr. Hartwell established a new church 
in the center of the city. About a year ago the members of this church 
celebrated its decennial. Revival services were held for several days 
followed by a mass meeting attended by many friends of Mr. Hartwell 
from other districts, and it was decided to erect a new church to his 
memory. Many friends of Mr. Hartweli in China have contributed 
towards it, among others the American and the Japanese consuls. At 
the time of writing some $500 had been raised. The precise sum aimed at 
has not been published. The people of the place have given generously 
from their poverty. Its completion must depend: largely upon gifts 
from this country. 

The second is an enterprise of a somewhat more definite as well 
as elaborate character and makes a more specific appeal to friends in 
America. This is a memorial church to B. W. Lasares, of the class of 
1893. On graduating from the Seminary Mr. Labaree wént immediately to 
Uremia, Persia, under the Presbyterian Board. It will be recalled that 
in 1903 Mr. Labaree was murdered by Kurds, it being supposed that he 
was mistaken for Dr. Cochran of Uremia, who had used the great in- 
fluence he had acquired through many years of residence to protect 
Christian villages from Kurdish outrages. Mr. Labaree was on his way 
from Salmas to Uremia after having accompanied some women mis- 
sionaries who were on their way to the Russian border. The murder 
profoundly stirred the country and the people were the more moved 
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because Mr. Labaree’s father and his wife, both on the field, at once 
disclaimed any desire for revenge. They expressed only pity for the 
murderers and the hope that something might be done to establish order 
and bring peace and security to the people suffering from the widespread 
disturbances in Western Persia. It was almost immediately proposed 
that as a memorial there should be erected a greatly needed church build- 
ing in Uremia, at an expense of $10,000. A commodious church was 
needed for the large Christian community and also to accommodate the 
pupils of Fiske Seminary, a lineal’ descendant of Mt. Holyoke. At the 
present time $7,300 has been raised, and the buiding has come to a stand- 
still waiting for the roof and furnishings. The people of the locality have 
given liberally of their small means, and the appeal is made to the Ameri- 
can friends of Mr. Labaree to bring to completion this most fitting 
memorial of his martyrdom. 


WiittrAM P. Ciarke of Monastir, Macedonia, has been, since the 
massacres of 1903, much occupied with the work of the Orphanage, 
necessitated by the exigencies of that time. In May, 1906, the inade- 
quate rented quarters they had been compelled to occupy temporarily 
were exchanged for the new building erected by the Bible Lands Mission 
Aid Society of London. During the past year they have sheltered 40 
children, at a cost of about $45.00 a year for each child, including all 
expenses. Such work cannot be supported by regular mission grants and 
has to be sustained by the special offerings of friends. 


S. V. KARMARKAR, who studied in the class of 1892, writes from 


Byculla, Bombay, that he and Mrs. Karmarkar are about to celebrate their 
silver wedding. He has been very active in tent mission work conducted 
for the sake of the students and educated classes in Bombay. This has 
proved successful and has been a distinctively new feature in the 
evangelistic work there. It has been aided by missionaries of various 
denominations. 


Dwicut Gopparp, 1894, formerly of the Foochow Mission of the 
American Board, has issued a most attractive and useful pamphlet of 
some 60 pages entitled, A Chapter of Chinese History. Its purpose is to 
cover the rise of the reform sentiment up to and including the coup 
d’etat of 1898. The Occident is at present coming to appreciate that at 
last China is awake. This little history is intended to give with more 
precision than one can readily find elsewhere the successive stages in this 
slow awakening, and, upon the facts, to present a plea for China. It is 
seldom that we have seen a booklet so tastefully illustrated and printed 
as this. A light yellow paper and a dark yellow-brown ink are sug- 
gestive of the yellow peril and the need of the golden Empire. 


E. G. Tewxssury, 1890, from Tung Cho, China, and H. G. Bissett, 
Ahmednagar, India, are this year giving in the Seminary the course of 
lectures on Missions initiated by Dr. A. C. Thompson, and continued by 
Dr. Judson Smith. 


Central Turkey College, Aintab, of which JouN E. Merrit, 1896, is 
president, and to which STEPHEN VAN R. TRowsrIDGE, 1902, went last 
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fall, began last October issuing Bulletins after the manner of many 
American colleges. The Bulletin is printed in the United States to save 
postage rates. The first number gives an encouraging account of the 
work of the college; an attendance of 160, 81 being in the college 
proper, a doubling in the size of the library room. The new building 
for the Girls’ Seminary is nearing completion. When excavating for 
the foundations a pot was found containing silver coins of the seventeenth 
century valued at about $500, half of which go to the Turkish govern- 
ment. No such good fortune attended the erection of the new dining 
hall, which stands unfinished and unused for lack of $1,000 to complete it. 


Frank A. Lomsarp, 1899, of the Doshisha in Kyoto, Japan, sent out 
a message in Japanese and English with Holiday Greetings, tastefully 
printed in a small eight page pamphlet. One section of this has 
a Japanese flavor which makes it interesting enough to reprint. It is 
headed “The Upward Call.” The Difficulty with Good Resolutions is 
that we Resolve To Do rather than To Be. To Do the Polite is far easier 
than To Be the Gentleman; To Give the beggar bread than To Be the 
Sympathetic Brother; To Act within the law than To Be the Loyal 
Citizen; To Trouble the surface water than To Move the hidden springs. 
God’s Upward Call is unto Life, from whose Strong Depths shall flow 
the Courtesy and Sympathy of living Loyalty in all things unto Truth.” 


F. F. GoopsEtt, 1905, the William Thompson fellow who, with his wife, 
is studying in Marburg, Germany, in preparation for Mission work in 
Turkey, reports the arrival of a small daughter. It is said that at the 
age of one month “she talks German as well as English, and has already 
decided to go into the foreign field,” obviously maintaining the scholarly 
and missionary traditions of Hartford. 


From J. M. Davis, 1904, comes the news of the birth of a son born at 
Nagasaki, November roth. 


L. H. HAttocx, 1866, gave, during the month of December, a series 
of “Dramatic Readings from Ancient Writings.” These were rendered 
by Dr. Hallock with the aid of the choir. The “ writings” selected were 
the Books of Esther, Ruth, and Job. On December oth, Ruth and Boaz 
was the theme, with “ musical illuminations from Gaul’s Cantata of Ruth 
by the choir.” 


J. H. Goovett, 1874, has been giving out to his people from time to time 
brochures called the “ Pastor’s Talk Series.” One is on “How to Make 
Our Lives Helpful.” These are informally written, but are very direct 
in their suggestions, and they summon the eye to the repetition of their 
contents. His pastorate is at Pacific Grove, California. 


G. W. Wrncu, 1875, who some months ago was granted a six months’ 
leave of absence, has felt constrained on account of his health to re- 
sign the pastorate of the First Church of Holyoke, Mass., which he has 
served with distinguished power for eighteen years. It is hoped that with 
a prolonged rest he will fully recuperate. 


€ 
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F. S. Hatcn, of the class of 1876, who has been supplying Eliot 
Church, Newton, Mass., during the interim between pastorates, recently 
delivered a most fitting address on the occasion of the unveiling in the 
church of a tablet in memory of the former pastors, Lyman Cutler and W. 
H. Davis. 


The modern trend of ministers to lay new emphasis on their re- 
sponsibility as teachers as well as preachers is illustrated in the case of 
W. W. Steerer, 1881, of Wellesley, Mass. He conducts a Men’s Bible 
Class in connection with the Sunday school, issuing cards with the topics 
for three months in advance. The method is strictly topical. From 
October to December the “Teachings of Christ” was the theme. A 
general reference is made to the Gospels and a sub-topic proposed for 
each week, e. g. Elements in Human Nature, Our Chief Interests, Virtues 
Commended, Specific Christian Duties, The Last Things, etc. On Tues- 
day evenings he conducts a Young People’s Study Class. This grew out 
of the conviction that the young people need practical instruction and 
help on the ethical rather than on the emotional side of religion. He 
has accordingly arranged a series of Talks on Ethics. He prints a card 
telling the topics to be treated at each meeting through the quarter, and 
in addition prints a syllabus of each talk. 


FE. A. CuHase, 1883, of Wollaston, Mass, issued a pastoral letter at 
Thanksgiving time calling attention of the church to the significance of 
the day, and inviting the congregation to a Thanksgiving service to be 
held in the church the Sunday before Thanksgiving Day, in addition to 
the Union religious celebration. He suggests that the time is an ap- 
propriate one for redeeming pledges made to the support of the church. 


The Theological Seminaries of four denominations in the neighbor- 
hood of San Francisco have united in offering to different churches “A 
Day of Bible Study.” The morning and afternoon sessions are given to 
lectures upon certain portions of the Bible; the evening session to more 
popular addresses. C. S. Nasu, 1883, of Pacific Seminary, is the repre- 
sentative of that Seminary in these Conferences. Professor Nash has been 
elected Dean in the absence of President McLean abroad. 


After a pastorate of 11 years, T. M. Price, 1883, has resigned the 
charge of the church in Iowa City, Ia. During his pastorate the member- 
ship has increased more than 60 per cent. 


The First Presbyterian church in Mt. Vernon, New York, of which 
C. S. Lang, 1884, is pastor, has been very successful for a series of years, 
both in sustaining its own work and doing most generously for both 
home and foreign missions. This is due in large part to the frank in- 
sistency that there is reasonably to be expected a financial service of the 
Lord. The church is supported by the weekly pledge system, and the 
weekly calendar contains a pledge blank on its fourth page. People 
are invited to identify themselves with the church in three ways: by 
uniting with the church, by securing regular sittings (pews are free and 
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sittings assigned to accent the home feeling), by becoming regular sub- 
scribers to the support of the church. The principal excellence of the 
plan is that it works. 
‘ 
G. E. Lee, 1884, of the First Presbyterian Church of Batavia, Ohio, has 
been re-elected President of the Cleremont County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. His church makes use of a modification of the old “token” 
custom of the Presbyterian church. Before the January Communion a 
card is placed in the hands of each member urging attendance and accent- 
ing the significance of the right observance of the rite. To it is attached a 
“Communion Token” which is to be torn off and placed on the plate 
when the collection is taken at the January communion service. This 
bears the name of the member on it and thus constitutes a sort of roll 
call of the church at the first communion of the year. 


J. H. Hosss, 1885, in an article on “ The Prime Need,” appearing in 
The Westminster some time since, has a timely word to say respecting 
revivals. “ Modern Evangelism means a more intensely alive and Spirit- 
powered Church, and a more virile and sacrificial ministry; but also a 
better trained, finer-funded, foot-free corps of evangelists, who shall co- 
operate with and not displace the regular ministry; it means an appli- 
cation of Sinaitic principles in civic relations, and an emphasis on con- 
science in all that pertains to social and commercial life; it means any- 
thing that will cleanse and renew common kind, and point souls Godward.” 


Georce B. Hatcu, 1885, of Three Oaks, Michigan, was installed Decem- 
ber 5 as pastor of the East Church, Ware, Mass. The sermon was preached 
by Wallace Nutting, 1889. E. A. Chase, 1883, participated in the service, 
as also the former pastor of the church, Prof. A. B. Bassett, 1887. 


C. S. Mitts, 1885, was last summer elected one of the Trustees of the 
Seminary. During the summer the corner stone of the splendid new 
Pilgrim Church in St. Louis was laid with impressive exercises. A 
recent issue of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat contains a sermon by him on 
“The Religion of the Future and the Faith of To-day,” together with a 
really good portrait of the preacher. 


The new form in which the Missionary Herald appears with the first 
issue of the new year shows the handiwork of W. E. Strone, 1885, who 
at the annual meeting of the American Board was elected to the office of 
Associate Secretary. 


H. A. CAMPBELL, 1886, in his new parish in East Hardwick, Vt., has 
organized a Bible Study Circle, meeting bi-weekly. A text-book is used, 
and in addition books are assigned at each meeting for study and for 
reviews by different members of the circle. 


Joun Barstow, 1887, was installed, at Lee, Mass., November 13. His 
neighbor, G. W. Andrews, who since his graduation in 1882 has the 
honorable record of filling the pastorate of Dalton, welcomed him to 
Berkshire. 
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E. N. Harpy, 1890, of Quincy, Mass., whose book on The Churches 
and Educated Men has won him an enviable reputation, spoke at its 
December meeting before the Congregational Club in Taunton on “Fig- 
ures and Fallacies Concerning Men and the Church.” 


S. T. Livincston, 1891, of Fryeburg, Me., has accepted a call to the 
First Church, Bridgton, Me. 


E. W. Puituips, 1891, formerly of Worcester, has recently been in- 
stalled pastor of the church at Whitman, Mass., H. C. Alvord, 1879, par- 
ticipating. 


A. C. Ferrin, 1896, who for some months has been pastor of the High 
Street Church, Lowell, Mass., was formally installed November 2oth. 


W. B. Turuitt, 1897, for nine years pastor of the church in East 
Hartford, has accepted a call to the church in Leominster, Mass. 


B. A. WittraMs, 1898, has succeeded H. F. Swartz, 1895, as Superin- 
tendent of the Cleveland Congregational Missionary Society. In con- 
nection with the annual report of the society he sends out a letter, 
September 14, calling attention to some of the more striking features 
of the work. The single fact which he emphasizes that 83 per cent. of 
the numerical net gain of the 26 Congregational churches of the city, 
was through the six churches of this Society working in the newer fields, 
indicates the value of such a city organization to seize with promptness 


opportunities for new work. Seven churches and missions have come into 
being through this organization, numbering 932 church members and 1,581 
Sunday school scholars. 


A singularly pleasant feature of the installation of F. W. Hazen, 1897, 
as pastor of the First Church at Falmouth, Mass., December 4, was the 
fact that the occasion had so much the character of a family gathering. 
The sermon was preached by the pastor’s uncle, Dr. A. W. Hazen of 
Middletown, 1868, and two brothers, Carlton Hazen, 1891, and Austin 
Hazen, 1883, participated in the service of installation. It is a pity that 
the roll of this family of ministers could not have been completed by the 
presence of William Hazen, missionary in India. H. K. Job, 1891, was 
scribe of the Council. 


A tablet to the memory of the pioneer missionary RICHARD CORDLEY, 
who, through a pastorate of 40 years, built up the Plymouth Church of 
Lawrence, Kan., from feebleness to the position of one of the strongest 
in the state, has been placed in the vestibule of the church by W. W. 
Bolt, 1898, the present pastor. 


The class of 1901 shows a remarkable record of recent changes. L. H. 
Austin has been installed in the Roslindale Church, Boston; J. M. Bieler 
has accepted a call to Machias, Me.; C. H. Davis of Somerville, Conn., 
removes with the new year to Hollis, N. H.; H.C. Ide has accepted a call 
to the Congregational Church in Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; B. E. Marsh removes 
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from Sloan, Ia., to accept a call to Farragut, Ia.; E. S. Worcester, asso- 
ciate to Dr. L. Pratt, has, on the resignation of the latter, been made acting 
pastor until September 1. 


‘ 

The Broad Street Christian Church of Providence, of which G. A. 

CoNIBEAR, a graduate student, 1904, is pastor, issues a singularly well 

composed Monthly Bulletin. It is seldom that such a sheet combines so 

successfully announcements, news, appeal, exhortation, and timely com- 

ment. Such a publication has some distinct advantages over the purely 
formal weekly calendar so generally used. 


H. E. Coomss, 1903, has become pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Brunswick, N. Y. His church sends out an especially attractive card of 
invitation to the services and ministrations of the church. 


J. H. Bere, 1904, removed last July from Watervliet, N. Y., to the 
First Reformed Church of Catskill. This is an influential church of 521 
members. Dr. Demarest, now president of Rutgers College, followed by 
his brother, were the two immediate predecessors of Mr. Berg. 


Settlements of members of the Class of 1906 are reported as follows: 
W. H. Abas, Presbyterian church, New Scotland, N. Y.; C. A. Ernst, 
Lutheran church, Baltimore, Md.; F. H. KNnoiirn, Free Baptist, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt.; G. C. Lampert, Yale University; W. S. Mipptemass, Congre- 
gational church, Rochdale, England; J. J. Moment, associate to Dr. J. M. 
LupLow, Presbyterian church, Orange, N. J.; E. L. Moses, Middleton, 
Mass.; J. G. Puitiips, Granby, Conn.; F. H. Reeves, Mechanics Falls, 
Me.; D. M. Rocers, East Dorset, Vt.; W. F. SHevpon, Methodist church, 
Simsbury, Conn.; F. C. THompson, Charlemont, Mass.; W. H. Wor- 
RELL, Fellow, Leipzig, German;. 











Happenings in the Seminary 





Since the formal opening of the seventy-third year of the Seminary, 
September 26th, with an impressive address by Professor Gillett, on 
Christian Experience and Reality, the inner life of the institution has 
gone on with harmony and vigor. The roll of students shows the same 
number as that of last year, 53; but owing to the migration of several 
men to seminaries of their own denomination and accessions to the upper 
classes, half the total number are new to Hartford. So the Faculty 
reception early in the term was a timely means of making acquaintance 
all round. The new men represent Amherst, Carleton, Dartmouth, Mari- 
etta, Princeton, University of California, Wesleyan, Yale, and other col- 
leges, and are doing their part to make the daily companionship within 
the Seminary walls cosmopolitan and congenial. A larger proportion 
are Congregationalists than in some recent years. The new-comers aver- 
age high in scholarship and force, and will maintain the best traditions 
of the Seminary. 


The Friday evening meetings of the student body are a large factor 
in its life. These were well attended throughout the fall term and were 
unusually interesting. Of eight meetings held before the Christmas recess, 
five were addressed by speakers from out of town, two were in charge of 
members of the Faculty, and one was conducted by the students them- 
selves. The third meeting in each month has been in charge of the Mis- 
sionary Committee. Missionary and evangelistic themes have been more 
numerous than in former years, and these have attracted and interested 
the student body. Some of the speakers and their subjects follow: 

Oct. 5, President Mackenzie made some suggestions for the promotion 
of the devotional life for the year; Oct. 19, Professor Beach of Yale 
gave an interesting and valuable address on a missionary theme; Nov. 2, 
Rev. Harry Brown of Philadelphia told of his experiences in city evangel- 
istic work; Nov. 9, Rev. J. S. Chandler, missionary to India, and now on 
furlough, told of some of the practical problems of the missionary field; 
Nov. 16, Professor Macdonald discussed the missionary problem pre- 
sented by the Mohammedan world, and pointed out the probable conse- 
quences of the recent action of the American Board; Nov. 23, Rev. E. 
Tallmadge Root of Providence, R. I., gave a helpful talk on the minister’s 
attitude toward problems of sex; Dec. 7, Rev. Allen A. Stockdale of 
Berkeley Temple, Boston, described the work of “Gypsy Smith” in the 
Boston evangelistic campaign. 


One of the most welcome visitors at the Seminary is Professor E. A. 
Steiner of Iowa College. On Tuesday, December 6, he addressed the 
students and Sunday School Institute in the chapel. His passionate 
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earnestness always procures for him a responsive hearing. He spoke upon 
the relation of the church to the immigrant, and never has he seemed 
quite so burdened with the perplexities and difficulties of the problem. 
After showing the possibilities in the foreigner and the responsibility of 
the church, Professor Steiner appealed to the students to come in contact 
with the alien at first hand. He said that they could be Christianized 
and Americanized only as American Christians —not native workers — 
worked with them and for them. 

Among other speakers have been Rev. W. J. Dawson, Rev. H. Roswell 
Bates, Secretary Patton of the American Board, and Professor Hoskins 
of Beirut, Syria. Familiar interviews with such men and contact with 
several conventions have put the students in touch with various live 
movements in philanthropy and religion. 


The hour of the first General Exercises was given to reports of vacation 
work, Mr. Huntington speaking of his service at Berkeley Temple, 
Boston; Mr. Williams of the energetic settlement and evangelistic work- 
ing of the Spring Street Presbyterian Church, New York, and Mr. 
Mathews of house to house visitation for the Massachusetts Bible Society. 
An impulse from these and similar activities during the summer has car- 
ried many of the men into practical work throughout the term. The record 
for November, for example, showed a total of 84 sermions, 93 Sunday school 
lessons taught, and 42 other addresses by Seminary students. A number of 
street meetings were held in the middle of the term under the leadership 
of Mr. A. R. Williams, who had become interested in such work in New 
York. The students responded heartily to his suggestion, appointed the 
necessary committees, and furnished two or three speakers and a chorus of 
twenty-five voices for each open air service. President Mackenzie and 
Rev. H. H. Kelsey lent the assistance of their presence and remarks upon 
two occasions, and a good deal of interest was apparent in the audiences 
of 200 people gathered about the group of students. 


A very practical introduction to Hartford and preparation for outside 
work here was given to the new men in the Seminary by Professor Mer- 
riam in making a number of tours among the educational, philanthropic, 
and religious institutions of the city. Such acquaintance with organized 
charities and efforts of relief and reform also serves as a preparation for 
the later courses of study in Sociology. 

The Seminary and the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy united 
recently in entertaining a Sunday School Institute under the auspices of 
the Connecticut Sunday School Association. This was attended by some 
240 representatives from 75 towns and cities outside of Hartford. The 
sessions were held in the Seminary buildings for three days, and were 
open to the students. Lectures were given by the professors of the School 
of Pedagogy and the Seminary on Methods of Teaching, Child Study, Old 
Testament Prophecy, and illustrations of methods of study of the New 
Testament. More popular addresses were given by Drs. Schauffler and 
Blackall, Rev. R. H. Potter and Bishop A. H. Vinton. A Missionary 
Institute for young people also attracted the attention of some of the 
students. 
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The Haystack Centennial of the American Board properly claimed a 
few days in October. All Seminary exercises were suspended. A number 
of the Faculty and nearly 30 students attended the meetings at Williams- 
town and North Adams, receiving new missionary impulse from that re- 
markable commemoration. Hartford was well represented on the pro- 
gram by her missionary sons, members of the Faculty, and Mr. George B. 
Newman, president of the Connecticut Valley Student Volunteer Asso- 
ciation. 


Through a delegate from the Seminary, Mr. A. R. Williams, of the 
Senior Class, the student body became interested in the Convention of 
Theological Students’ Y. M. C. A’s in Dayton, Ohio, December 4-6. 
This was pronounced the most powerful gathering of its kind ever held 
in America. Some of the strongest men of the country spoke upon themes 
of vital interest to the modern minister. One of the most timely addresses 
was that of the Rev. Charles Stelzle on “ The Church and the Working- 
man.” The result of this was the appearance for the first time of a clause 
in the policy report bearing upon the relations of the seminaries to the 
labor movement. 


The Faculty also has kept up its contact with outside interests. A 
number of professors are engaged in literary work, involving a good deal 
of correspondence and conference with scholars and religious leaders. 
Professor Bassett has supplied the pulpit of the Park Church through the 
past year in the absence of the pastor, and Professor Geer has of late 
rendered a similar service at the Presbyterian Church. Professor Gillett 
makes his weekly journey to Boston for the meeting of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board. Professor Pratt lectures at Smith 
College and at the College of Music in New York each week. President 
Mackenzie is in constant demand for addresses, especially upon the sub- 
ject of Tri-Church Union. 

All have been steadily at work in the Seminary except Professor 
Beardslee, who unfortunately found himself insufficiently recovered from 
his illness of last year to resume his work in the fall. He is spending the 
winter in Florence, Italy, and is finding much refreshment in the leisurely 
enjoyment of art and architecture there. He has been teaching‘here for 
20 years, and has earned his holiday, but those who have known him 
will appreciate how much he is missed as a spiritual and fraternal factor in 
the Seminary life. The prospect is bright that he will come back with 
renewed energy for another fruitful period of service in the work to 
which he has given himself so unsparingly. 


The Carew Lectures this year were less technical than sometimes, and 
proved very suggestive and inspiring. Each one of them was well illus- 
trated by the personality of the lecturer. Rev. William V. Kelley, D.D., 
editor of the Methodist Review, spoke on “ Browning as the Ministers’ 
Poet,” and gave ten convincing reasons why preachers should study him. 
If his own mind and style are the result of his study of Browning, the 
case is clear. Dr. C. E. Jefferson spoke on “ The Minister and His Pul- 
pit,” pointing out the barrenness of a good deal of present-day preaching 
and urging the great need of a clear message, having the note of certainty 
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upon a few central truths. Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., pursued the 
same general subject with the theme of “The Real Minister.” To be 
effective the whole manhood and devotion of the minister must be in his 
work. Granted this primary condition, its efficiency will depend on his in- 
tellectual adequacy, moral integrity, and prophetic impressiveness. Rev. 
C. A. Dinsmore, D.D., well known as a Dante scholar, completed the 
course with an earnest, lofty plea for “ The Study of Great Literature as 
an Avocation for the Minister.” 








IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit 


By CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D. 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Oakland, California 
Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale University, 1906 

“We wish every clergyman in the Church would read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest them, and that they could also come into the hands of laymen 
who might be interested in the problems discussed.” — The Churchman. 
“ Vitalized throughout by a strenuous moral tone, insisting on the supremacy 
of spiritual ends and values, these lectures are characterized also by the breadth 
of view and sanity of judgment which come of long and friendly contact with 
the interests both of trade unionists and capitalists in California.’? — The 
Outlook, $1.50 net. Postage 10 cents. 


’ : . 
The Apostles’ Creed in Modern Worship 
By WILLIAM R. RICHARDS, D.D. 
Pastor Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
“The book gives one a rare insight into the most ancient and comprehensive 
symbol in Christendom.” — The Westminster. ‘‘ Long enough to say what 
is to be said, brief enough to hold the interest, these addresses are highly 


satisfactory to the busy and intelligent who want to reach the point.” — Recorda- 
Herald. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


Christian Theology in Outline 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, D.D. 
Professor of Union Theological Seminary 


This volume, the result of many years of work with students, covers in out- 
line and with some amplification the whole field of Christian theology. It is 
written in a scholarly and modern spirit and will prove an important addition 
to theological literature. 8vo, $2.50 net. Postage extra. 


Studies in the Book of Job 
By FRANCIS N. PELOUBET, D.D. 


Author of Select Notes on the International Lessons 


This remarkable book sheds new light on the Book of Job, and is exceedingly 
helpful for advanced Sunday-school classes, biblical literature courses in high 
schools and colleges, evening services, and individual use. It gives readings 
in character, blackboard diagrams, references for Bible study, ints of con- 
tact with daily life, literature and history, and notes on difficult passages. 
$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


The Bible as English Literature 
By J. H. GARDINER 


Ass’t Prof. of English at Harvard University 


“To students, to preachers, to all Christians and to all who love the English 
angus? we commend this truly reverend, scholarlike, and eloquent volume.” 
— Church Standard. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Outlines of Biblical History and Literature 
from the Earliest Times to 200 A.D. 


B FRANK KNIGHT SANDERS, D.D. and 
vy HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, Ph.D. 


These outlines enable the student to get at the Bible itself in a most helpful 
way, to realize vividly the history which it relates, supplements, or develops, 
and to appreciate the various stages in the gradual development of the Israel 
which became the world’s religious teacher. This is one of the volumes of 
“The Historical Series for Bible Students,” of which seven have been pub- 
lished. 12mo, $1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. 
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REPORT of the THIRD ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE of EASTERN COLLEGE MEN 
Respecting the Christian Ministry 





A Pamphlet of 41 pages containing the 
substance of the twelve addresses given on 
that occasion. By professors in Theological 
Seminaries and Colleges, by prominent Min- 
isters and Missionary Officials. Among them 
President Mackenzie of Hartford, President 
Wilson of Princeton, President Rhees of 
Rochester. 

An able and sympathetic presentation of 
the demands and the claims of the ministry 
upon young men. Price 25 cents postpaid. 


Dartfory DSeminarp Press 


HARTFORD, Conn. 








CHURCH ORGANS 
Austin Air Chest SiiE if ofunstances 


Absolutely reliable, whether tubular or 


A us tin A ction electro pneumatic. 








: Special Artistic voicing, producing full, 
Austin Tone rich and dignified tone. 


“ Most modern, practical and convenient 
Austin Console for the organist. 


Write for new booklet“ S" giving full particulars of our system and list of 
organs recently installed 


Austin Organ Company 


Hartford, Conn. 




















